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LIBRARIES MAKE SPECIAL RESPONSE TO PUBLIC INTEREST 
IN ECONOMIC AND WELFARE ASPECTS OF DEPRESSION 


Hard times have created both an opportunity and an emergency for 
public libraries. That libraries are meeting a definite need in these times 
is indicated by the fact that the reading public has literally been using 
books by the million, and that demands for library service have exceed- 
ed all previous high marks in library history. This volume of work has 
been carried on by libraries throughout the country without correspond- 
ing increases in funds. 

It is evident that the greater use of books in the past two years has 
been largely by adult readers, and that it is directly related to condi- 
tions arising from the present economic situation. Enforced leisure, 
and the desire to fit oneself for other positions or new vocations has. 
sent many men and women to libraries for books on business, trade or 
technical subjects. Others are reading to broaden their general edu- 
cational background, or merely to find momentary escape for their 
thoughts from dreary realities. 
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A newly awakened interest in industrial and social problems would 
seem to account for the unprecedented demand by library users for 
books and other material on economic planning, unemployment insur- 
ance, gold standard, business cycles, and suggested methods of recover- 
ing prosperity. 

Libraries are seeking to relate their book resources to the demands 
of readers, to make freely available for public use the best thought of 
these and other times, and to cooperate in all constructive action for the 
relief both of individuals and of communities. 

CARL H. MILAM 





THE LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Harlow Lindley, Curator of History The Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society 


Editor’s Note: This material is reprinted here from the December 1931 issue of ‘Museum 
Echoes” for the many suggestions which may be drawn from it for local material which 





should be preserved in local public libraries. 


Every county should have at least one 
active historical society. It should en- 
list in its work teachers, students, min- 
isters, doctors, lawyers, business men, 
intelligent farmers and mechanics, and 
the interested women of the community. 

In every community there is much val- 
uable material that by prompt action 
may be collected and preserved, which 
in a few years will be lost beyond re- 
covery. It may be in the form of old 
letters and other manuscripts, of his- 
toric pictures, of files of papers, and the 
reminiscences of reliable old persons. 
Reports of public officers and of various 
societies should be filed, and a scrap-book 
should be used for keeping obituaries of 
deceased citizens of importance. 

All these materials should be properly 
classified and kept by a responsible cura- 
tor, in fireproof quarters. 

The society should hold meetings at 
regular intervals, at which original pa- 
pers should be presented by competent 
persons on topics of local historic inter- 
est, and copies of these papers shculd be 
carefully filed. 

Programs should be made out by care- 
ful committees for the year in advance. 

I. Interesting and valuable papers may 
be written on the physical basis of the 
county’s material development: as, 


a. Its geography—limits, area, sur- 
face, hills, valleys, plains, streams, 
etc., with a map. 

b. Its geology: minerals—kind, qual- 
ity, quantity, location; soils—quality 
and adaptability to various uses; fos- 
sil remains of interest; evidences of 
geologic changes through glacial ac- 
tion, ete. 

ce. Climatic conditions — rainfall, 
snowfall, temperature, floods, droughts 
and their causes, if they can be discov- 
ered in removals of forests, under- 
drainage, ete. 

d. Fauna and flora—native animals 
and plants, and changes that have 
come from early settlements to the 
present. 

II. Other papers, it may be, of equal 
interest can be prepared on the arch- 
aeology of the locality; as, 

a. Prehistoric remains—mounds or 
other earthworks, and various imple- 
ments of stone, bone, ete. 

b. Indian occupants, and their man- 
ners, customs, etc., in the time previ- 
ous to the first occupancy by white 
settlers; Indian wars, massacres, or 
other facts or incidents connected with 
the relations of whites and Indians; 
as, Indian treaties, boundaries, reser- 
vations, missions, etc. 
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III. But the most interesting and prof- 
itable work of the society will be along 
the lines of the institutional develop- 
ment of the locality, viz.: social, indus- 
trial, religious, political, and educational. 
The ideas underlying these phases of 
progress are universal, and their devel- 
opment in the institutional forms pro- 
ceeds simultaneously in every commu- 
nity, but in different communities at the 
same time, and in the same community 
at different times, the emphasis may be 
differently placed. There is practically 
no limit to the subjects that may be 
treated under these heads: 


1. Social. 


a. Social classes: racial, national, 
sectional; whence they came; social 
ideas, manners, customs, amusements, 
etc. 

b. Family life; size of families, 
home training of children, family 
names and lineages. 

c. Social orders—lodges, clubs, etc., 
their purposes and accomplishments, 
past and present. 

d. Social institutions: organized 
charities, hospitals, orphanages, houses 
of refuge, reformatories, punitive in- 
stitutions, care of poor. County Board 
of Charities: Its origin and work. 
Anti-slavery societies, speakers and 
writers, underground railroad opera- 
tions. 

e. Crime—forms, causes, consequen- 
ces, mobs, noted trials, involving the 
interests of society. 

f. Public health—conditions, means, 
results. 


2. Industrial— 


a. Early industries, conditions under 
which carried on; household work, 
spinning, weaving, etc.; housebuilding; 
mills of various kinds. 

b. Industrial changes in methods, 
implements, products, inventions—ac- 
count for changes. 

ce. Industrial institutions — banks, 
railroads, manufacturing corporations, 
methods, success, failures. 


d. Improvement in breeds of stock, 
stock farms, methods, management. 

e. Present industrial resources and 
possibilities. 

f. Industrial organizations of farm- 
ers, mechanics, etc.; strikes, etc. 


3. Religious— 


a. Early churches—origin, denomi- 
nations, pioneer preachers, camp meet- 
ings, great revivals, noted sermons, in- 
ter-denominational debates. 

b. Auxiliary religious institutions— 
prayer meetings; Sunday School; mis- 
sionary societies, home and foreign; 
young peoples’ societies, Epworth 
League, Christian Endeavor, Y. M. C. 
A., Y. M. C. A., ete., their value. 

e. Affiliated church work—Sunday 
School Associations, unions, celebra- 
tions, ete., church temperance Unions; 
Ministerial Associations and_ their 
work. 

d. Consecutive history of individual 
churches or denominations. 


4, Political— 


a. Political ideas of the people— 
whence obtained, i. e., were they from 
New England, Middle States, South, or 
in any important sense from abroad? 

b. Political development and organi- 
zation of the county, townships, towns 
and cities—names, why given? 

ce. Location and naming of county 
seat, its history, changes of location, if 
any, and results. 

d. Local politics, parties, memorable 
campaigns, questions at issue, speak- 
ers, campaign methods, party ameni- 
ties. 


5. Educational and Cultural— 


a. Earliest schools, houses and 
grounds, equipments—furniture, books, 
etc.; attendance, length of time, school 
officers, boards, committees. 

b. Support of early schools—public, 
private, subscription—pay of teachers, 
“boarding around.” 

c. Early teachers — whence they 
came, scholarship, character, personal 
habits and characteristics; how chosen. 
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d. Methods—“First day,” classes or 
individual recitation; “loud schools’; 
stimuli to study, punishments, prizes, 
rivalries. Teaching of the various 
branches, results secured. 

e. Spelling schools—matches between 
neighboring schools; methods, motives, 
results. 

f. Literary and debating societies; 
of whom composed, topics discussed, 
influence in community, value as dis- 
cipline, examples. 

g. Holidays — treating, “lockouts,” 
“last day.” 

h. Amusements—games, indoors and 
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j. Changes in school law, officers, 
buildings, grounds and equipment. 
Teachers, character training, position 
in community, criticisms, commenda- 
tions. 

k. Libraries—township, school, town 
and city. Laws concerning libraries. 

l. Art collections and Art Associa- 
tions. 

m. Literature produced—books, po- 
etry, history, fiction, biography, pam- 
phlets, and magazine articles of value. 
Sketches of educators and authors of 
merit. 

This outline is meant to be suggestive, 





rather than exhaustive or complete, and 
is intended to create a greater interest 
in local historical society activities. 


out at recesses, noontimes. 
i. County Seminaries, 
colleges. 


academies, 





BURIED BIOGRAPHIES* 


A List of Sources for Biographical Material Which Might Easily Be Overlooked 
A Contribution to a Bibliography 


By Marian Grace Elliott 


INTRODUCTION 


“The ignorant assistant can render comparatively useless the finest collection of 
reference books, while the skilled assistant, who knows how to get from each book 
all the various kinds of information that it is planned to give, can show astonishing 
results even when limited to only a few basic books.” Mudge. Guide to reference 
books. 

There is an abundance of fugitive material hidden away in many books that 
may be found with a little searching. The biographical data found in the books of 
othre classes outside of the 900’s is particularly useful. Often times neither the 
title nor the class number will give a hint as to the biographical index that is 
buried in the back. A knowledge of the book itself is the only key to such hidden 
resources. Frequently the sketches and shorter notes appear insignificant in them- 
selves, but they contain information that will give a clue that may aid in further 
research. Obscure names, often impossible to locate, may sometimes be run down 
in this buried material; for example, little known literary people will be located 
through anthologies, books of quotations and so on. 

The purpose of this bibliography is to list a few of the overlooked sources of such 
biographical data, and to aid the busy reference librarian in her search for material 
on the lives of minor and obscure persons. 

The index at the end will be an aid in locating the different groups of persons 
such as composers, hymn writers, secretaries of State and others. The number 
following the name refers to the number of the entry, and the symbol in paren- 
thesis after the number to the type of material which is likely to be found in the 

*Submitted as one of the Requirements for the Diploma of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, June, 1931. 
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book. The symbols are only an approximate classification of the material, for in 


the same book there may be a great variation. 
This prohibits an accurate classification of 
However, the symbols give a suggestion as to the type of ma- 


mixed in with quite full biographies. 
the information. 
terial to be expected. 


Frequently only a note is found 


No effort has been made to include sketches in periodicals, but the current prac- 
tice of giving short notes about contributors should be kept in mind. 





Key to Symbols 


I—Identification: dates, nationality, pro- 
fession or calling. This is often 
called a “name to a line.” Found in 
dictionaries such as “Webster’s” and 
“Standard.” 

I+—Identification plus: dates, nation- 
ality, and a mention of the person’s 
leading works or achievements. An- 
thology notes may be classed here. 

D—Description: a description of the 
life and a note of works and achieve- 
ments. Distinctly more of a descrip- 
tion or discussion of the life in con- 
nection with the contribution that 
justifies his inclusion in the book. 
For example, the work of a poet 
may be discussed in connection with 
his life. Illustrated by the material 
found in the Century encyclopedia of 
names. 

C—Complete description: a longer bio- 
graphical sketch which brings in 
more the details of the life. This 
type of material may be found in 
the special encyclopedias. 

N—Note: merely a note about the au- 
thor’s life. Generally this type of 
sketch does not include the date, but 
a mention of his profession other 
than writing, etc. Since the per- 
sons of minor importance are found 
in notes, the scant information will 
be useful, as it will aid toward fur- 
ther research. 

W—“‘Who’s who” type of information: 
concise statement of facts usually 
accompanied by the dates. 


000 General Works 


The books in this class are of a gen- 
eral nature and rarely contain biography 


of any one class of people, but of well- 
known personages in general. The ones 
that have been chosen are of especial 
interest for the biographical lists which 
they contain. At a glance it is possible 
to see the famous men and women in a 
certain field and also to see what further 
information may be located about them. 
Often identification is all that is desired 
and this type of list fills that need. Ha- 
zeltine’s Anniversaries and Holidays is 
valuable for identification of famous men 
and women in every walk of life. 


1 Appleton’s annual cyclopedia and reg- 
C_ister of important events of the 
year. 1862-1903. Appleton. o.p. 


“Useful for many comparatively minor ar- 
ticles, particularly obituaries and biogra- 
phies, which are either omitted from later en- 
cyclopedias or given briefer treatment than 
in the annual volume for the year when the 
person was of especial interest.” Mudge. 
Guide to Reference Books. 


2 Drewry, J. E. Some magazines and 
D magazine makers. 1924. Boston, 
Mass. Stratford, $2. 
See Glimpses of great writers and editors, 
p. 132-191. 
Sketches of lives of editors and short story 
writers. 


8 Encyclopedia Americana. Classified 
I index. v. 80. 1920. Encyclopedia 


Americana corp. 

“To every section is subjoined a list of bi- 
ographies of men and women who have 
achieved distinction in that particular field 
and whose biographies throw much light on 
phases of the subject not included in the 
formal treatment.” Introduction. 


4 Hazeltine, M. E. Anniversaries and 
I holidays. 1928. A. L. A., $6. 
Excellent for identifying outstanding per- 
sonages since Dante (1265-1321), including a 
few living persons. Musicians, missionaries, 
reformers, preachers, teachers, humanists, 
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scholars, vhilantropists, patrons of learning, 
librarians, scientists, physicians, engineers, 
craftsmen, educators and others are included. 
Classified lists, p. 251-274, are useful. 


5 Lincoln library of essential informa- 
D_ tion. 1924. Buffalo, N. Y. Fron- 


tier press co., $16.50. 

See Biography, p. 1699-2009. 

“This department of biography contains 
about 3700 sketches of noteworthy men and 
women who have lived in the course of 4000 
years of recorded history. The earliest lives 
narrated are those of the Babylonian Ham- 
murabi and Tutankhamen, king of Egypt, 
and the biographies of people still living.” 
Introduction. Many names found here are 
not ranked among the greatest, but are 
known for some specific reason. 


6 New International encyclopedia. 2d 
I ed. Courses of reading and study. 
1916. Dodd. 

Under each division is a list of eminent 
men in that particular field. Not only groups 
outstanding men of a profession, but shows 
at a glance that there is material available 
in other parts of the encyclopedia about these 
men. 


7 World book. 12 v. and Guide. 1930. 

I Chic. Quarrie, $57.50. 

See section Biography in Guide, p. 8057- 
8096. 

All the names treated biograpically in the 
World Book are classified in this Guide, ar- 
ranged alphabetically under profession or 
calling, and then by nationality, with a mis- 
cellaneous group at the end of each section. 
After each name, to facilitate its ready loca- 
tion in the volumes of the set, the reference 
to volume and page is given. 


100 Philosophy 


8 Baldwin, J. M. Dictionary of philoso- 
D_ phy and psychology. 3v. 1910. 
Macmillan. 
Deceased men who have been important 
figures in this field. Excellent for the old 
philosopher. 


9 Robinson, D. C. comp. Anthology of 
I+ modern philosophy. 1931. Cro- 
well. 
See Biographical and bibliographical 
sketches, p. 808-828. 
All great philosophers from 1500-1900 who 
are quoted in this volume. 


200 Religion 


A variety of biographical material is 
hidden in the books of this class. Bible 
dictionaries are an obvious source, but 
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one has been included to emphasize the 
importance of material on the Biblical 
characters that is found in them. Al- 
though recognized as the place to look 
for Biblical personages, it is often over- 
looked as a source for information on 
the rulers, kings and political leaders of 
those times. Ministers, missionaries, 
hymn writers, translators of hymns, 
famous Catholics and others are found in 
the books of this class. 


10 Britt, Matthew. ed. Hymns of the 
I+  breviary and missal. 1922, N. 
Y. Benziger, $3. 
See Authors of Latin hymns, p. 355-361. 
Material will be difficult to locate elsewhere. 
See Translators of the hymns, p. 362-372. 
Brief notes that will be helpful as a guide to 
further research. 


11 Catholic encyclopedia: an internation- 

D al work of reference on the con- 
stitution, doctrine, discipline and 
history of the Catholic church. 17v. 
1907-1912. N. Y. Universal knowl- 
edge foundation, $50. 


Full biographical information may be 
found for artists, musicans, educators, poets, 
scientists, and ‘‘men of action” of the Catholic 
church, also for saints, popes, civil leaders, 
bishops and abbots. It will be remembered 
that music and art were fostered by the 
church, and all the earliest artists were 
Catholics. 

12 Dwight, H. O. and others. eds. Ency- 
I+ clopedia of missions. 1904. Funk. 
O.p. 

Deceased missionaries who are known par- 
ticularly for work done in foreign countries. 
The sketches are brief and indicate rather 
than describe the work of each. 

13 Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools and 
D religious education. 3v. 1915. N. 
Y. Nelson, $15. 

Useful biographical material about the 
lives of men and women who were prominent 
in the Sunday School movement. 

14 Goldsmith, E. D. Sacred symbols in 
I art. 1911. Putnam, o. p. 

Chapters I and II contain brief informa- 
tion on the lesser known saints. Additional 
material on better known saints may be 
found by the aid of the index. 

15 Hurlbut, J. L. ed. Sunday half hours 
D with great preachers. 1907. Chic. 
Winston, $2. 

“With each sermon is given a biographical 

sketch of the preacher and a brief critical 
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estimate of his style and his power.” Intro- 
duction. Sermons by such men as John 
Chrysostom, Luther and S. Parkes Cadman. 
16 Jewish encyclopedia. 12v. 1901-1906. 
C Funk, $96. 

“The chief value of this book ... is to be 
found in its biographies, its descriptions of 
the present state of Jews throughout the 
world, and in its Talmudic law On all points 
it gives first hand information of a kind and 
to an extent not accessible elsewhere.” 
Nation. 


17 Mathews, Shailer and Smith, G. B. 
N Dictionary of religion and ethics. 
1921. Macmillan, $8. 

Brief biographical notes limited to persons 
especially significant in religion and morals 
excluding living people. 

18 New Schaff-Herzog encyclopedia of 
D religious knowledge. 12v. 1908. 
Funk, $12. 

Biblical, theological and ecclesiastical bi- 
ography from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day. 

19 Newton, J. F. ed. Best sermons. 
I+ 1924-date. Harcourt, $2.50 ea. 

Excellent for lives of ministers, rabbis and 
popes who have contributed to the series. 

20 Orr, James and others, eds. The in- 

C ternational standard Bible encyclo- 
paedia. 1915. Chic. Howard-Sev- 
erance. oO. p. 


Much biographical material on Biblical 
personages and other prominent persons of 
those times. 


300 Sociology 


Biographical data found in annual pub- 
lications is of utmost importance. Al- 
though the person might be popular 
enough to have his name appear in a vol- 
ume of this type, his fame might be only 
temporary and consequently he will not 
be considered sufficiently outstanding to 
have a place in a regular biographical 
dictionary. For this reason the older 
numbers of Yearbooks should not be 
overlooked. 


21 Annual cyclopedia of insurance in the 
I+ United States. N. Y. Mackay, $3 
ea. 
Examined vol. 1903-04. 
Biographies of insurance agents and offi- 
cers of companies. Particularly useful for 
old and obscure persons in the field. 
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22 Bliss, W. D. P. and Binder, R. M. 
I+ New encyclopedia of social reform. 
New ed. 1908. Funk, $7.50. 


American and foreign social reformers, 
both men and women. Though old, still use- 
ful for many names in this field. 


23 Chambers, Robert, ed. Book of days. 
2v. 1910. Lippincott, $10. 


Material arranged chronologically so bi- 
ographical data is located through the dates. 
Many old names, some well known, others 
hard to locate elsewhere. A source often 
overlooked. 


24 China year book [annual]. N. Y. 
W_siBrentano’s. 


Useful who’s who section containing bio- 
graphical sketches of eminent Chinese, both 
men and women. 


25 Encyclopaedia of the social sciences. 
D 2v. 1930. Macmillan. 


Includes biographies of deceased persons 
whose work has been significant in the vari- 
ous groups of the social sciences. This group 
consists of many names hitherto unnoted. A 
table of contents in front of each volume in- 
cludes the names as well as the subject treat- 
ed in that volume. Among the biographies 
are Abelard, A. Bronson Alcott, Alexander I 
and II, Wm. Blackstone, Edward Bok, Geo. 
M. C. Brandes. 


26 Europa yearbook. v.1-3. 1926-1928. 
WwW Harper, $5. 

The personal index in the back of each vol- 
ume serves as a key to Part II, which is “a 
European directory and who’s who in politics, 
trade, science, art and literature.” 

For those holding high office or important 
positions, diplomatic or other, in all the 
European countries good information of the 
“Who's who” type is given. Secretaries, un- 
der secretaries, and lesser officials are given 
by name only, but these are sometimes want- 
ed in reference work. 

Facts about the representatives of the 
United States government and the names of 
secretaries of legations and others may be 
found in the section “Americans in Europe.” 


27 Japan year book, 1905-1930. Tokyo, 
W Japan year bk.off. 

Useful who’s who section in each volume 
for prominent Japanese men and women. 
28 Lalor, J. J. ed. Cyclopedia of politi- 
D cal science. 2v. 1881. Rand. o.p. 


Brief biographical notes about old and ob- 
scure American statesmen. 
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29 Laughlin, A. C. and Hart, A. B. eds. 

I+ Cyclopedia of American govern- 

ment. 8v. 1914. Appleton. o.p. 

Short biographical sketches of persons who 

have contributed in any way to political sci- 
ence are included in alphabetical order. 


380 Lees-Smith, H. B. ed. Encyclopedia 
I of the labour movement. 1928. 


Lond. Caxton pub. co. 

Concise biographies of contributors may be 
found in the front of the first volume. These 
include men and women who are authorities 
on the subject. 

Descriptions of the lives of men who have 
been prominent in the advancement of the la- 
bor movement in England and on the con- 
tinent may be found in alphabetical place. 


81 Monroe, Paul, ed. Cyclopedia of edu- 
I+ cation. new ed. 8v. 1925. Mac- 
millan, $15. 

Educators, old school masters, writers on 
education and others who have been connect- 
ed with field of education. List of education- 
al leaders of the 19th century, sudivided by 
country may be found in the analytical in- 
dex. 


32 Near East year book and who’s who, 
WwW 1927. 1927. Lond. Near East Itd. 


“A survey of the affairs, political, econom- 
ic, and social of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, 


and Turkey.” Subtitle. 

Useful sketches of the lives of 700 Al- 
banians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Roumanians, 
Yugoslavs. 


33 Norway year book, 1924. 1923. Chris- 
I+  tiania, Sverre Mortensen. 

Notes on lives of outstanding Norwegian 
writers, musicians, painters, sculptors, nat- 
uralists and politicians may be found by con- 
sulting the index. 


84 Townsend, Malcolm, comp. Hand- 
N book of United States political his- 
tory. 1905. Lothrop, $2.50. 

See the chapter on Burial places of presi- 
dents and wives, p. 370-404; Presidential au- 
tographs, p. 348-350. 

Information about the burial places, to- 
gether with an illustration of the tomb may 
be found here for each president and wife 
from Washington to McKinley. 


85 U.S. Congress. Official congressional 

D directory for the use of the U. S. 
congress, 1809-1929. Wash. Govt. 
print. off., 60c. 

Facts about the lives of the senators and 
representatives may be found here under the 
state which they represent. ‘These biogra- 
phies are based on information furnished or 
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authorized by the respective senators and 
congressmen.” 

By consulting the table of contents under 
Biographies, material may be found on the 
president’s cabinet, justices, judges and 
others. 


386 U. S. State dept. Register of the de- 
D partment of state. 1869-1929. 
Wash. Govt. print. off., 75c. 

1907 issue fuller biographical information 
appeared. 

1928 issue contains a list of secretaries of 
state from 1789-1925. 

Each has a section of biographies which 
contains sketches of lives of personnel of the 
department and of the diplomatic and foreign 
service. At the end of this section is a part 
devoted to notes on lives of diplomatic and 
foreign service officers who died during the 
year. “Biographies of former officers who 
had resigned are also included if the Dept. 
has received information regarding their 
decease.” 


87 U. S. Tariff commission. Dictionary 
I+ of tariff information. 1924. Wash. 
Govt. print. off., $2.25. 


Biographical articles on men connected 
with American tariff history, stressing espe- 
cially their accomplishments in this field. 


88 World almanac and book of facts [an- 


D nual]. 1868-date. Press pub., $1. 
v. 46, 1931. Biographical notes of United 
States presidents and their wives. 
Other volumes give varying biographical 
information. When other sources fail this 
will prove useful. 


400 Philology 


39 Funk and Wagnalls new standard 
I dictionary of the English language. 
1925. Funk, $16. 

“The selection of the biographical names 
included was made with great care after a 
complete survey of the names found in lead- 
ing encyclopedias of biography, American, 
English, German, Austrian, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, Danish, etc. and in the latest dis- 
tionaries of biography and annuai hand- 
books.” Introduction. 

The names appear in alphabetical place in 
the body of the book. 


40 Webster’s new international diction- 

I ary of the English language. 1927. 
Springfield, Mass. Merriam, $16. 
buck. 

“A pronouncing biographical dictionary 
containing more than twelve thousand names 
of noteworthy persons with their nationality, 
station, profession, or occupation, and the 
dates of their birth and death,” p.2487. 
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500 Science and 600 Useful Arts 


41 Bailey, L. H. ed. 
D American agriculture. 
Macmillan. 

See Biographies, v. IV, Chap. X. 

Useful material on the lives of men who 
have “aided in the development of a better 
country life.’”’ Excellent for obscure persons 
who have not been considered important in 
any other field, thus making information 
about them difficult to locate. 


42 Darrow, F. L. Boy’s own book of 
D science. 1923. Macmillan, $2.50. 


“Includes brief sketches of 14 famous sci- 
entists who started as home laboratory work- 
ers.” Standard cat. 


43 Hilditch, T. P. Concise history of 
I+ chemistry. 2d ed. rev. 1922. Van 


Nostrand. 

See Biographical index to chemists, p. 221- 
240. 

“Points of interest about the lives of 150 
typical chemists are briefly and, it is hoped, 
concisely summarized. The names are given 
as far as possible chronologically and in or- 
der of six chemical periods. . . .” Introduc- 
tion. 


Cyclopedia of 
1907. 4v. 


44 Ringwalt, J. L. ed. American ency- 
D clopedia of printing. 1871. Lip- 
pincott. 

Excellent sketches of the lives of early in- 
ventors, printers and type founders. Partic- 
ularly good information on early printers of 
America. 


45 Stedman, T. L. ed. Reference hand- 

I+ book of the medical sciences; 4th 
ed. rev. with additions. 8v. 1923. 
N. Y. Wood, $80. 

“Considerable space has been given to the 
history of medicine and in line with this brief 
biographies of the leaders in medical thought 
and progress have been introduced.” IJntro- 
duction. 


46 Yearbook of wireless telegraphy and 
W telephony, 1913-1925. Lond. Mar- 
coni. 

Discontinued after 1925. Biographical sec- 
tion in the back of each volume includes per- 
sons who are well known in the field of radio 
and wireless. The later volumes omit names 
which have been included in earlier numbers. 
All nationalities are included. 


700 Fine Arts 


47 Bachmann, A. A. Encyclopeda of the 
D violin; with an introduction by Eu- 
gene Ysaye; tr. by Frederick H. 
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Martens; ed. by Albert E. Wier. 
1925. Appleton, $5. 

See Biographical dictionary of violinists, 
p. 336-414. 

“This dictionary is designed to present the 
essential facts regarding violinists of both 
past and present, following the same general 
procedure in each case—nationality, date and 
place of birth, musical training, artistic ac- 
complishment, compositions.” Introduction. 


48 Bacon, Mrs. M. S. (BH). 
D every child should know. 
Grosset, $1. 

“Very short biographical sketches of forty- 
five European and American artists from 
Cimabue to Sargent with forty-eight illustra- 
tions to represent their work.” Booklist. 


49 Bailey, L. H. ed. Cyclopedia of 
D American horticulture. 4v. 1900. 
Macmillan, o.p. 

Biographical sketches of those persons not 
living “who have contributed most to horti- 
cultural progress of North America” Amount 
of information varies, but it will be helpful 
for older people in this field. 


50 Clifford, J. H. ed. Music lover’s hand- 
I+ book. 1911. N. Y. University so- 
ciety, inc. 

See Part 2, Biographical dictionary of mu- 
sicians, p. 1-91. 

Obscure musicians are identified and dates 
of birth and death are given. For such com- 
posers as Wagner longer sketches are given 
which include something of the compositions. 


51 Davidson, Gladys. Stories from the 
I+ operas. (Music lover’s library). 
1914. Lippincott, $3. 

See Short biographies of the composers, p. 
285-292. 

Biographical notes on lives of twenty fa- 
mous composers who are represented in this 
volume. Such names as Balfe, Gounod, Verdi, 
Wagner, and Mozart appear. Information is 
brief but important when only a brief ac- 
count of life is desired. 


52 Delaborde, Le Vicomte Henri. En- 
I graving: its origin, processes, and 
history. 1886. N. Y. Cassell co. 
Useful chronological table identifying “the 
more important engravers belonging to the 
old British school of engraving.” 


53 Eaton, D. C. Handbook of modern 
D French painting. 1909. Dodd, o.p. 

See Alphabetical list of artists, p. 365, 
which gives page reference to the sketch in 
the text. Helpful for French artists—many 
of which are difficult to locate. 


Pictures 
1915. 
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54 Elson, Arthur. Book of musical 
C knowledge. 1915. Houghton, $5. 
Part II. The great composers. 


Quite full biographies of the famous com- 
posers from Bach to Franck. 


55 Emery, F. B. The violin concerto. 
D 1928. Chic. Violin literature pub. 


co. 

Excellent biographical sketches of one 
thousand composers, including the outstand- 
ing persons from each country. 

See index, i. Notes identifying prominent 
musicians who have not been mentioned in 
the body of the book. 


56 Violinist’s encyclopedia dictionary. 3d 
I enl. ed. 1928. Chic. Violin litera- 


ture pub. co. 

Useful biographical notes on lives of im- 
portant writers of violin music, symphonies 
and operas, Appendix B, p. 304-324. 

Information about the most important vio- 
lin makers, Appendix C, p. 325-330, and most 
important bow makers, Appendix C, p. 331. 


57 Giddings, T. P. and others. Music 
I+ appreciation in the school room. 
1926. Ginn, $2.60. 

See Brief biographies of composers repre- 
sented in this course, p. 531-549, which in- 
clude some who are not well known. Amount 
of material varies with the prominence of the 
person. 


58 Hayden, Arthur. Chats on old prints. 
I (Collector’s library). 1906. Stokes, 
$4. 

See Table of engravers, p. 287-299. 

List of 300 English engravers with dates 
and the type of engraving for which they 
were noted. Information is slight but will 
help toward finding more complete data. 


59 Howard, J. T. Our American music. 
I+ 1931. Crowell, $6. 

See Chapter XVI, Our contemporary com- 
posers, p. 462-579. 

Useful sketches of varying 
modern American composers. 


60 Knowles, W. P. Dutch pottery and 
N porcelain. (Collector’s library). 
1918. Scribner, $4.50. 

See Appendix B, The members of the 
Guild of St. Luke, p. 73-111. 

Material on makers of old Dutch pottery 
will be difficult to locate elsewhere. Date of 
birth, brief note of achievement in the field, 
but no essential facts about personal life. 


61 McSpadden, J. W. Opera synopses. 
D 8d ed. rev. and enl. 1921. Cro- 
well, $2.50. 


length about 
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Biographical sketch of each composer's life 
precedes the synopses of his opera. 


62 Moore, J. W. Complete encyclopedia 
I of music. 1880. Bost. Ditson. o.p. 

“A very full and comprehensive musical bi- 
ography, embracing succinct memoir of more 
than 4000 distinguished musical celebrities 
and bringing many of the notices down to 
1864.” Introduction. Excellent for old musi- 
cians and composers. 


63 Moore, N. H. . Delftware: Dutch and 
N English. 1908. Stokes. o.p. 

See Names of Delft potteries and potters 
connected with them, p. 42-60. 

Brief notes on old Dutch potters. 


64 Old clock book. (Collector’s ser.) 
N 1911. Stokes, $4.50. 

See List of English clockmakers, p. 105- 
293. 

Although material is brief, it will be use- 
ful in identifying clock makers. ‘‘The dates 
in many cases refer to the time when the 
member was admitted to the Clockmaker’s 
company.” 

See List of American clockmakers, p. 297- 


The clock book. 
Mass. Old 


65 Nutting, Wallace. 
N 1924. Framingham, 
America co. 

See List of American clockmakers, p. 201- 
239. Dates of each man with a varying 
amount of material on his life. Information 
that will be difficult to locate elsewhere. 

See List of Foreign clockmakers, p. 240- 
307. 

Dates are given and occasionally a bio- 
graphical note. 


66 Sturgis, Russell. Dictionary of archi- 


I+ tecture and building. 8v. 1901. 
Macmillan. o.p. 
Extremely useful for old architects and 
sculptors. 
67 Upton, G. P. The standard operas. 
D new ed. enl. and rev. 1916. Mc- 


Clurg, $2.75. 
Useful sketches of the lives of composers 
may be found heading the chapter in which 
their composition is discussed. 


68 Van der Straeten, E. S. J. History 
N of the violoncello, the viol da gam- 
ba, their precursors and collateral 
instruments. 1914. Lond. Reeves. 
“With biographies of all the most eminent 
players of every country.” Sub-title. 

See Appendix containing additional infor- 
mation, biographies and some erata, p. 647- 
660. 

(To be continued) 
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CULLED FROM OUR EXCHANGE REPORTS 


From reports of other libraries, I be- 
lieve that we in Portland share the gen- 
eral stimulation and increase in the use 
of books that has spread over the coun- 
try during the past difficult year. It is, 
of course, a matter of pride that we have 
achieved the largest circulation in our 
history, that we have exceeded three mil- 
lion books in circulation, but far deeper 
than that feeling is, I think, the pleasure 
that comes to us in knowing that our 
books have been helpful and useful to so 
many people. Three million, one hun- 
dred sixty-seven thousand, three hundred 
sixty is a large number of books to cir- 
culate to a population of little more than 
300,000, but when one considers the sig- 
nificance of nine books per capita, or 21 
books per registered borrower, one can 
readily realize the value of reading mat- 
ter in enforced leisure time. I purposely 
use the word value because in general 
these increases have come in the more 
serious classes of books; the percentage 
of non-fiction has grown and the large 
increases have come in the adult rather 
than in the juvenile side of the work. 
Besides the usual serious demands, there 
has been a great call for books on the 
smaller industries such as poultry and 
rabbit raising, bullfrog culture and 
mushroom growing—things that can be 
raised on a small plot of ground. 

Of course the increased circulation has 
been a great tax upon the book fund and 
book collection, to say nothing of the 
staff. At times the open shelves in the 
Circulation department have been almost 
depleted and the utmost ingenuity has 
had to be exercised in making old and 
shabby books attractive. To the new 
bright colors in our binding material we 
are indebted for help in this. Grown- 
ups are sometimes like children and if a 
book looks new and bright they are much 
more likely to be attracted to it. 

Besides actually circulating more 
books, there have been the increased re- 
serves, 32,445 or 3,481 more than in 
1930; increased notices for overdue 


books, and especially increased questions 
to answer and books to be found. The 
people who want “a good story” can be 
comparatively easily cared for, but for 
those who are doing more serious read- 
ing more time must be taken. In the 
branches the increase in circulation was 
175,327, while in the Main Library the 
adult circulation went forward 102,887. 
During the rushes that come to the Main 
Circulation department many impatient 
people leave their books on the desk with- 
out waiting to pay their fines. This de- 
plorable habit, called “dumping” in the 
vernacular of the department, causes a 
great deal of extra work. For each fine 
of a considerable amount a bill is sent 
and although the returns are fairly sat- 
isfactory there is an enormous amount 
of detail involved. To obviate this prac- 
tice more desk help is needed at busy 
times. To keep a better check on the 
outgoing books, and to try to prevent 
carelessness and theft, the expedient of 
a charging desk near the exit door has 
been resorted to in the Central Circula- 
tion department. A few months’ trial 
leads us to realize its advantages, and 
plans are being studied for the perma- 
nent rearrangement of the charging and 
receiving desks to better handle the daily 
circulation of 3,500 to 4,200 books. 

At the beginning of the year, the Dick- 
man charging system was installed in 
the Main children’s room. From the 
very first it was a success; the transi- 
tion was made easily, the troubles antici- 
pated failed to materialize and each 
month has proved its efficiency. It is 
still felt, however, that although it is so 
successful in this department local con- 
ditions would militate against it in other 
parts of the system.—Annual report, LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION OF PORTLAND, ORE- 
GON, 1931. 


Opportunity Versus Resources 


It is obvious that the library as an 
institution is becoming more and more 
an effective center for the diffusion of 
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knowledge, and for the development of 
life-long habits of intellectual inquiry 
and wholesome occupation of the grow- 
ing margin of leisure. The problem of 
worth-while use of leisure is one that is 
now giving concern to all thoughtful per- 
sons and it is recognized that no pub- 
licly supported institution may be more 
instrumental in turning the leisure to 
profitable uses than the library either 
through reading as an end in itself or as 
a tool for stimulation and cultivation in 
various lines of activity. It seems pecu- 
liarly unfortunate with the increased 
leisure of the Government employees and 
at the time when there is much unem- 
ployment that the library has been com- 
pelled to shorten its hours. The library’s 
activities have, however, so far outrun 
its resources that the trustees have felt 
obliged to close the library on Saturday 
at 1 p. m. beginning July 1, 1931. An 
increase in circulation of 277,000 vol- 
umes or 16 per cent and especially the 
loss of staff time owing to the half-holi- 
day law, aggregating that of seven per- 
sons, offset only by the meager addition 
of three minor positions added in July 
have caused this regrettable curtailment. 
It is hoped that on the reopening of 
Congress a supplemental appropriation 
may provide means which will enable the 
central library and major branches to 
remain open on Saturdays the customary 
hours of 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. This repre- 
sents the library’s most pressing need at 
this time.—Annual report, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. PuBLIc LIBRARY, 1931. 


Appeal of the President of the Detroit 
Library Commission 


To the Honorable, The Common Council 
of the City of Detroit. 

Gentlemen: The public library of to- 
day is something more than a place for 
relaxation or a reading room suggestive 
of the accommodations provided in pri- 
vate clubs, hotels, etc. The library is 
an institution where the service ma- 
chinery is delicately geared, where the 
printed material is carefully appraised 
and where advice is given by trained 
assistants with college and technical ed- 
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ucation. Such an organization is based 
on national standards and is many years 
in reaching a satisfactory growth. 

The Commissioners feel that in these 
days of retrenchment it would be poor 
economy not to keep the organization, 
especially the staff, intact, ready to go 
into action when the wherewithal for the 
proper functioning of the Library shall 
again be available. 

The Commissioners are in hearty ac- 
cord with the policy of the City Govern- 
ment, formally stated this year, that the 
municipal machinery must be so organ- 
ized as to function within the actual 
means available. The Public Library 
more than complied with the letter of 
this governmental policy. 

The Librarian’s report gives in con- 
secutive detail some of the workings of 
the service for which we are responsible. 
This institution touches the life of the 
individual as well as the incorporated 
groups of civic, educational and indus- 
trial nature in a very vital degree; its 
unique functions are neither shared by 
nor transferable to any other agency. 
The Commissioners cannot free them- 
selves from an apprehension as to the 
results of under-rationing an institution 
representing an accepted and important 
standard in American life. People using 
the public library service are not of the 
kind generally vociferous in their sense 
of right or sense of grievance as the 
occasion may dictate. Our forced cut- 
ting down of the book service and li- 
brary accommodations these past months 
has demonstrated very definitely that the 
doing without any such service is a seri- 
ous loss to a large percentage of the 
people of Detroit, as they have on occa- 
sions stated their case before us in 
words no less impressive because of their 
restrained tone and their understanding 
of the serious plight which affects us all. 

Your Honorable Body and others in- 
terested in governmental affairs may 
well consider the answer to investigators 
throughout the country who question the 
wisdom and economy of crippling educa- 
tional institutions. There can be only 
one opinion about applying economies 
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that can be practiced without lessening 
the service that these institutions are 
required to give and the elimination of 
non-essentials. Advantage should, of 
course, be taken of lower prices of ma- 
terial, but in the long run does it con- 
tribute to public welfare to require edu- 
cational institutions, including libraries, 
to adapt their program to these recur- 
ring economic cycles? The importance 
of education in a democracy does not 
vary from one period to another. It is 
constant. A lowering of standards may 
possibly reduce the cost but it would be 
the very reverse of economy and effi- 
ciency of service. Notice should be taken 
of the fact that the per capita cost of 
library service at this hour in Detroit 
is sixty-seven cents. A national survey of 
library service made by a competent group 
of experts some four years ago, at consid- 
erable cost, resulted in the conclusion that 
any library service which lays claim to 
meeting modern conditions cannot be ex- 
pected to operate on an economic level 
below that of one dollar per capita. 

The unprecedented condition with 
which the Library Commission is con- 
fronted now of having no money for 
books has called a halt on any progres- 
sive fuctioning of the Library and im- 
poses a discomforting daily experience 
which only the ingenuity and loyalty of 
the library staff have partly mitigated 
by their ability to draw upon the ma- 
terial at hand which in the very nature 
of things is not up to date or adequate 
to the needs of the day. Even if finan- 
cial amends may be allowed in the bud- 
get of next year, it will take considerable 
time to recapture the ground lost and 
enable the institution to reoccupy the 
front line. 

The unflagging devotion of the library 
staff to the service during the ordeal re- 
ferred to is a source of satisfaction to 
the Commissioners. The spirit of the 
service is good though the rewards are 
meager—too meager if compared with 
the figures applicable in other fields of 
public service where eligibility for ap- 
pointment does not reach the level ex- 
acted in the library field. The fact that 
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the library personnel is the only group 
in the municipal family where no old 
age annuity or pension is available is a 
source of deep regret and concern to the 
Commission. ... 
Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW P. BIDDLE, 
President, Detroit Library 
Commission. 


The Increased Load 


It is the unique experience of public 
libraries, and ours is no different, that 
the popular demand for book service in- 
creases in inverse ratio to general busi- 
nes depression. Observers remark that 
the minds of men turn to mental occupa- 
tions when practical tasks have for one 
reason or another run their courses. 
Self-education naturally prompts many 
library visits during days of enforced 
leisure, but the milling crowd in the li- 
brary cannot be accounted for wholly by 
a reawakened mental ambition. Exam- 
ining the reading done the phychology of 
the situation points also to much more 
concrete and practical reasons. For proof 
we cite the increase in the daily demand 
for material on rabbit farming, roadside 
lunch stands, books for bachelor cooking, 
the simple life, as significant of rear- 
guard fighting and ingenuity in setting 
up new schemes for making a living, 
awaiting the return of the standard wage 
for skilled work and commercial jobs. 
These men and women are not preparing 
themselves for academic honors. This 
does not rule out the fact that a large 
number of individuals of reflective tem- 
perament, would-be inventors, art prac- 
titioners, etc., are spending their hours 
in the library for intellectual and cul- 
tural purposes. Their number is large. 
They desire the best information on cur- 
rent events, on the trend of the times. 
They like to devote the time now avail- 
able to making contact with high spirits 
and stimulating ideas, thereby in a meas- 
ure restoring the balance to civilized ex- 
istence. 

The foregoing brings us to recognition 
of an important fact—the social service 
rendered by public libraries. The access 
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to books and journals of diversified in- 
terest in a public library, the precious 
right of drawing some of this printed 
material for home use are high notes in 
the social life of the people and in the 
hours spent in one’s home. As the ability 
to read is taught in the schools, so the 
happiness and returns on pursuing that 
acquired art are associated happily in 
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thousands of homes. A good many of 
the families represented in the library 
register are people of humble circum- 
stances with scant means to be book 
owners. Life in these homes if deprived 
of library books will be the drabber, the 
problems of the parents the heavier.— 
Annual report, DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
1981. 





MORE PLAYS 


FOR READING 


In the April, 1930, Wisconsin Library Bulletin a list of “Plays for Reading”, com- 


piled by Anita Wamees, was published. 


Reprints of this list have been used ever 


since as a guide to groups desiring to read together informally, or to present group 
readings after the manner of Miss Hazeltine’s Library School Players. 

Following is a supplementary list of titles, of which there are from three to 
six copies, which have been purchased by the Traveling Library Department since 
April, 1930. These are not cut or marked for formal reading, but are offered to 


groups desiring to enjoy plays together. 
Wisconsin Library School. 


Long plays 


Anderson. Elizabeth the queen 
Balderston. Berkeley square 
Barker. His majesty 

Barker. The marrying of Ann Leete 
Barker. The Voysey inheritance 
Barker. Waste 

Barry. Hotel universe 

Barry. Tomorrow and tomorrow 
Beach. Merry Andrew 

Besier. The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Connelly. Green pastures 
Crothers. As husbands go 
Cushing. The devil in the cheese 
Dunning and Abbott. Broadway 
Ervine. The first Mrs. Fraser 
Ferris. Death takes a holiday 
Flavin. Broken dishes 
Galsworthy. The roof 

Glaspell. Alison’s house 

Golden. Precedent 

Hart and Kaufman. Once in a lifetime 
Kelly. Philip goes forth 
Kirkpatrick. Charm 

Knoblock. My lady’s dress 

Lardner and Kaufman. June moon 
Maugham. The constant wife 
Millar. Thunder in the air 

Milne. Michael and Mary 
Nicholson. Torch song 

Noyes. Sherwood 

O'Neill. Mourning becomes Electra 
Pollock. The house beautiful 
Riggs. Green grow the lilacs 
Rouverol. Skidding 

Shaw. The apple cart 

Sherwood. The queen’s husband 
Tompkins. Once there was a princess 


The list was compiled by Helen Howland, 


Turner. The lilies of the field 
Van Druten. Young Woodley 
Vane. Outward bound 
Weitzenkorn. Five star final 
Wexley. The last mile 
Wilde. The unseen host 


One-act plays 


Akins. The portrait of Tiero (In Isaacs’ 
Plays of American fact and fantasy) 

Barnes. Room to rent, lit and het 

Brown. Two tables of bridge 

Chapin. The autocrat of the coffee-stall (In 
Isaacs’ Plays of American fact and fan- 
tasy) 

Crocker. The last straw (In The American 
scene, by Clark and Nicholson) 

Dix. Across the border 

Dunbar. Blockade (In _ Isaacs’ 
American fact and fantasy) 

Felton. Goose money 

Felton. This way out 

Green. The man who died at twelve o’clock 

Green. The no ’count boy (Negro story) 

Harnwell. She who will not when she may 
(In Sanford’s George Washington Plays) 

Labiche. The two cowards 

Mackay. Treasure 

Mansfield. Vendue 

Noyes. A Belgium Christmas eve (Religious 
play) 

O'Neill. Dreamy kid (Negro play, in Isaacs’ 
Plays of American fact and fantasy) 

Rogers. Bumblepuppy (In Isaacs’ Plays of 
American fact and fantasy) 

Rogers. Saved (In One-act plays for stage 
and study; second series) 

Tarkington. Trysting place 


Plays of 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tenth and Eleventh Districts 
Chairmen: Mrs. Poukey, Cumberland; 
Miss Fennelly, Ashland 


Because there was a scarcity of avail- 
able rooms, the tenth and eleventh dis- 
tricts held a joint meeting. A very in- 
teresting and entertaining Book Contest 
had been planned by Mrs. Poukey. Miss 
Isaacs carried off the honors. Specific 
problems quite common to all were dis- 
cussed, including buying from publish- 
ers’ representatives before the books had 
been appraised by library authorities, 
subscribing to book clubs, and the prop- 
er procedure of handling school duplicate 


collections. Each benefited by the ex- 
perience of the others. 

Appreciating the benefits to be derived 
from such neighborly professional “Get- 
togethers,” a permanent organization 
was effected. Mrs. Poukey was elected 
chairman, Miss Isaacs, secretary, with 
instructions to plan and schedule a meet- 
ing for that part of the state in the early 
summer. 

Secretary’s Note——The above report 
for one of the district meetings at the 
Milwaukee conference was unfortunately 
omitted from the proceedings submitted 
for publication in the February Bulletin. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


International Exhibit of Children’s 
Books 


At the request of the International 
Bureau of Education, the exhibit of chil- 
dren’s books on display in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, has been permanently assigned 
to the Bureau. This exhibit was pre- 
pared by the A. I. A. Committee on Li- 
brary Work with Children, and has been 
on display since the 1929 Conference of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. The collection will form a 
part of the exhibit of children’s books 
from about twenty-seven other countries. 
—WILSON BULLETIN, March, 1932. 


Ideal Library for Children 


A library that is believed to have at- 
tained the ideal for children was opened 
Friday morning on the second floor of 
the state teachers’ college. Bookcases, 
chairs, tables—even the pillows—have 
been arrangd to the visual scale of the 
training school pupils, as shown in the 
photograph. The smallest child is as 
well accommodated as the larger. The 
floor space is 22 by 31 feet. There are 
2,500 books and the seating capacity is 
50. Miss Delia Ovitz, college librarian, 
supervised the development of the new 
library.— MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, Feb. 19, 
1932. 


Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy” 


Among the many magazines in the 
Grosvenor Library (Buffalo) is The Little 
Pilgrim, a magazine for children pub- 
lished in Philadelphia from 1854 through 
1868. This magazine stood unnoticed on 
our shelves until recently a publisher 
called it to our attention. He told us that 
the Union Serial List showed us to be the 
only library having the volume in which 
he was interested. His firm was pub- 
lishing a bibliography of John Greenleaf 
Whittier and had heard that Whittier’s 
“The Barefoot Boy” had first appeared 
in The Little Pilgrim magazine for Janu- 
ary, 1855. We got out our copy and 
found that on page one of that number 
was the poem marked “Written for The 
Little Pilgrim by John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier” and a wood engraving of a bare- 
foot boy by John Andrew. This state- 
ment seemed to establish definitely the 
first appearance of “The Barefoot Boy” 
and to show us that this was an Ameri- 
can item of some value and rarity. 

After the preceding paragraph had 
been written, our attention was called 
to a note in the News Sheet of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America which said 
that T. Franklin Currier of the Harvard 
College Library was preparing a bibli- 
ography of Whittier. We wrote to Mr. 
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Currier and asked his opinion as to the 
first appearance of the “Barefoot Boy.” 
We quote his answer: 

“If the number of The Little Pilgrim 
containing the ‘Barefoot Boy’ appeared 
prior to May, 1856, it is surely an earli- 
er appearance than I have noted, and in 
view of Whittier’s well-known acquaint- 
ance with Grace Greenwood, it would 
seem quite plausible for him to have sent 
the poem to her for inclusion.”—GROSVE- 
NOR LIBRARY BULLETIN, Sept.-Dec. 1931. 


Children’s Librarians Must Read 


I do not see how any one can do suc- 
cessful library work with children un- 
less she knows more than a little about 
children’s books. Of course every li- 
brarian should know her books, but with 
us it is particularly necessary. We must 
be ready to answer the oddest questions 
dealing with the most specific details of 
the most unexpected books. And on our 
ability to answer promptly and correctly 
depends our rating with our patrons. 
“How old was Heidi? And how old were 
the children in the Slowcoach? And who 
were the War Hawks of 1812? And 
where’s a book on dynamos?” There is 
not much sameness about the daily rou- 
tine of question answering. You can 
never prepare, for you never know what 
is coming next. You only know that at 
four o’clock every day you are going to 
be on trial for your life and reputation, 
and that you must not be found wanting. 

So we must read and read and read, 
knowing that however much we can man- 
age to read, it will never be quite 
enough. I have had cause many times 
to be thankful for a certain trick of my 
memory which makes it possible for me 
to capitalize almost all the reading I did 
«s a child. I happen to be able to re- 
member where I read a book and when, 
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and how old I was, and what I thought 
of it. I have found this a great help 
in dealing with children of different 
ages, and in jumping, as one does, from 
the five to the fourteen-year-old without 
stopping for breath. This faculty, what- 
ever you call it, is a good thing to cul- 
tivate. If you have never thought of 
your own reading as a child in this 
definite way, you may find it a help to 
do so. 

Of course we should be perfectly fa- 
miliar with the standard books in all 
classes. Any book about children’s read- 
ing will furnish a check list. Terman 
and Lima is as good as any. In check- 
ing such a list we will notice some things 
we have read and some we have missed, 
and the thing to do is to read the rest 
as soon as possible. Book reviews and 
book notes are helpful, but they will not 
take the place of the books themselves. 
We have to be constantly dipping into 
books, here and there, reading primers 
and animal stories and fairy tales and 
histories. Much of this reading just 
happens to get done, but the rest must 
be done at home at night. 

When it comes to selecting new books, 
they should be carefully examined and 
read if possible, first, so that we may 
judge of their worth, and second, so that 
we may know what we have when we 
get it. If we do not read the new chil- 
dren’s books as they are added, the 
chances are that we never will. The 
Children’s Catalog, The Horn Book, 
Realms of Gold, are all valuable aids, 
but they cannot take the place of actual 
reading. We must read fast and furi- 
ously, with our critical wits at the sharp- 
est, and then we will only be able, as 
the Red Queen said, “to stay where we 
are.”—Letha M. Davidson in Iowa LI- 
BRARY QUARTERLY, Oct. 1931. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Schedule for Assistants in Library in 
Neighboring State 


This schedule is placed under the 
plate glass at the loan desk of the main 
library and the branches in Waterloo, 
Iowa, in order that each assistant can 
check her work up every day. This 
could be adapted to the routine of other 
libraries. 


Morning Work 

1. Fix stamps and stamp them on cal- 

endar pad to verify date. 
Brush ink pads and put in clean pa- 
pers. Put rubber band around cir- 
culation for previous day, prepara- 
tory to counting later. 

2. Fix cash. $4.50 adult, $1.50 juve- 
nile. 

Balance send to librarian, with cash 
slip in envelope. 

3. Straighten main desk, displays and 
reading room, putting magazines in 
order. 

4. Look up overdues. 

5. Straighten reference room and file 
pamphlets. 

6. Check and stamp daily papers and 
put out as soon as they come. 

7. Sharpen pencils. Turn on lights. 

8. Revise books on truck and put in 
office to shelve. 

9. Arrange and count circulation. 
back yesterday’s overdues. 
10. See that ink wells are clean and 
filled, and pens and blotters in good 

condition. 

11. Check, stamp and put out new mag- 
azines. 

12. Look up reserves. 

18. Clear sticker shelf if possible. 

14. Verify time with 11:00 A.M. whistle 
and set the clock. 


Night Work 


1. Straighten rooms and arrange maga- 
zines and books in piles. 

2. Close ink pads and put away stamps 
and cash. 


Put 


When Coming on Duty 
1. Fix stamp with initial. 


2. Revise books for mending and shelv- 
ing. 

3. Straighten reading rooms, magazine 
racks, tables, ete. 

4. See that windows and shades are 
right for the time and kind of day. 

5. Turn on lights as needed. 


Traveling Man 


George Washington, before he became 
Father of his Country, first became 
thoroughly well acquainted with it. A 
map prepared by the National Geo- 
graphic Society of the travels of Wash- 
ington indicates that he was the first 
geographer and foremost tourist of his 
time. Published as a supplement to the 
January issue of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, extra copies may be 
obtained from the society’s headquar- 
ters, in Washington, D. C. 

In the course of business and pleas- 
ure, Washington extended his trips from 
Savannah, Georgia, to Kittery, Maine, 
and westward to the sites of Point Pleas- 
ant, West Virginia; Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and Gallipolis, Ohio. He also made 
three sea voyages, one to Barbados. Or- 
dinarily, he traveled by horseback and 
was accustomed to riding as much as 
35 miles a day, more than the Army re- 
quires for fitness. He was also capable 
of estimating the miles he had covered, 
from point to point, with an accuracy 
that compares remarkably well with 
speedometer measurements of today.— 
SCHOLASTIC, Feb. 20, 1982. 


Book Censorship 


I believe that the books in our public 
libraries are not nearly so subject to 
criticism from the view-point of their 
indecency as from the view-point of 
their mediocrity and shabbiness. The 
library that lowers its patrons’ estimate 
of the worth of good literature by own- 
ing and circulating mediccre, out-of- 
date, and ragged books is certainly 
blameable; and I should welcome the co- 
operation of the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and especially the generous sup- 
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port of library trustees, in enabling our 
libraries to rise above this type of im- 
morality.—INDIANA LIBRARY OCCURRENT. 


Aviation Atlas 


The Aviation Atlas, second edition, is 
presented free to libraries by the Gulf 
Refining Company, Pittsburgh, Penn. It 
contains a pictorial review of many his- 
toric events in the conquest of the air, 
such as Famous Trans-Oceanic fliers; a 
pictorial survey of balloons and diri- 
gibles from the Montgolfier to the 
Akron; a chronological review of avia- 
tion history; flight maps; transport 
routes, and many other subjects of cur- 
rent interest in the flying world. 


At Lower Cost 


Garnett and Gosse, English Litera- 
ture, an illustrated record in four vol- 
umes, has been reissued by Macmillan in 
a cheaper edition at $12.50 for the set. 


Encyclopedia Americana, 1932 


The 1932 edition of the Encyclopedia 
Americana follows the policy of recent 
editions of this work, adding new ma- 
terial by plate revisions and keeping the 
length of articles revised as closely as 
possible to the length of those in preced- 
ing versions. Occasionally a preceding 
or following subject has been cut to 
make way for new material. In this 
way the format of the volume has not 
been changed. 

With many encyclopedias bringing out 
new editions frequently, the question 
arises, especially in the small library or 
one where the budget has been cut, 
whether to buy the new edition or get 
the full worth out of the old one, bring- 
ing subjects up to date with supplemen- 
tary sources. Census figures may be ob- 
tained from yearbooks and almanacs. 
The Readers’ guide to periodical litera- 
ure will furnish late information in mag- 
azines. Bibliographies may be brought 
down to date by consulting the Book- 
list, Book review digest, or Wisconsin 
library bulletin. Certain children’s en- 
cyclopedias make an effort by mending 
plates or binding up their material in 
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a different number of volumes to influ- 
ence libraries to buy new editions. Of 
course a library cannot afford to buy 
every so-called new edition that comes 
out. 

There is no question as to the worth 
of the Encyclopedia Americana and its 
Annual supplement in a library. Its 
value has been proved over and over 
again by reference librarians. The 
handy size of the volumes, the liberal 
use of black-faced type and minute di- 
visions of subject headings in the case 
of large subjects facilitate its use and 
make it a first choice when hasty ref- 
erence work is done. Although the pa- 
per is thin it has stood up well under 
heavy wear. Above all it is a really 
American encyclopedia with adequate 
information on American subjects. The 
illustrations and maps are of the first 
order and very satisfactory. Libraries 
will make no mistake in buying this en- 
cyclopedia if they do not own it. Its 
advertising policy is dignified and makes 
no unsubstantiated claims. 

On comparing this edition with the 
1919 edition many changes were noted. 
Although articles were rewritten when 
necessary, the same average length was 
retained. Bibliographies were brought 
down to date in nearly all articles exam- 
ined. The articles on Radium and Radi- 
um theraphy are the same. Telescope 
has been rewritten and new plates added, 
Television has been inserted. Librarians 
are urged to compare subjects in which 
they are interested both in the Ameri- 
cana they own and in the latest edition 
if they have access to it. 

The following is quoted from the 
A. L. A. Subscription Bulletin: 

“Are there sufficient changes in the 
1931 printing of the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana to justify its being called a new 
edition? The varying number of plate 
changes made each year in order to keep 
this standard encyclopedia up to date has 
not necessitated frequent purchase of 
new printings. During the last year 
many changes, amounting, it is claimed, 
to over 12,000, were made in the plates. 
We note that they average less than one 
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to a page. The revisions include excellent 
new and up-to-date bibliographies, 1930 
census figures, revised biographies, new 
subjects, and the rewriting of many arti- 
cles to include recent developments in 
business, industry and science. 

“Where possible, the author of the 
original signed article has revised his 
own material. If the revision is by an- 
other, credit is given to the reviser, or 
the signature is dropped. 

“The following analysis of the first 
two hundred pages of volume ten shows 
in detail characteristic changes. In two 
hundred pages were found twelve new 
articles on: Einstein, A.; El Centro; El 
Cerrito, Calif.; Ellensburg, Wash.; Elm- 
hurst, Ill.; Ely, Nev.; Employee repre- 
sentation; Euclid, O.; Euonymus; Eustis, 
Fla.; Fairfield, Me.; and Falconer, N. Y. 
Four articles were omitted, including: 
Eiselen, W. B.; El Caney (cross refer- 
ence); two page map, Exploration in 
America. 

“Three articles in these two hundred 
pages were rewritten: Ekaterinburg, 
Electrical manufacturing industry, and 
Employers’ associations. Population fig- 
ures were revised in eleven places and 
remain the same in twelve others. 
Changes in descriptive matter were noted 
in six articles. Bibliographies were con- 
siderably revised, even when the text re- 
mained unchanged. In general new books 
listed are of a more popular nature than 
in the old bibliographies. There are also 
many new bibliographies inserted in 
many cases by cutting the latter part of 
the old text. The older editions of the 
Encyclopedia Americana have been con- 
sidered excellent in their treatment of 
scientific subjects, but only two cases 
were noticed in these two hundred pages 
in which the text was rewritten; that is, 
in Electrical manufacturing industry and 
Engine industry. We found no text 
changes in such topics as Electric batter- 
ies, Electric furnaces, Electric lighting, 
Electric storage battery, Electric trans- 
mission, Electro-chemical industries, 
Electro-therapeutics, and Embryology. 
Small changes were made in Electric 
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welding (3 lines), Electron theory (one- 
half column), and Electro-dynamics (3 
lines). The above, while perhaps not do- 
ing full justice to the innumerable small 
changes made, has been thus given in de- 
tail in the effort to answer the question, 
‘How much revision has been done?’ 

“Legitimate effort has been made to 
keep the same paging and thus to utilize 
old plates. This has been done sometimes 
at the expense of information contained 
in the earlier edition. 

“The buckram binding for library pur- 
poses is made more durable by Singer 
side stitching. The press work is clear 
and sharp and the plates and maps are 
good, but unfortunately the thinness of 
the paper permits the type often to show 
through. We fear the paper in this new 
edition may not stand up well under hard 
usage. 

“The Encyclopedia Americana has long 
been included among first purchases for 
library reference work. The only ques- 
tion is, how often libraries owning older 
printings need to replace them. One li- 
brarian owning a 1924 edition does not 
believe that the changes are important 
enough to justify purchase of this edi- 
tion. Another librarian owning a 1926 
edition thinks that the inclusion of so 
much statistical material makes the new 
edition so convenient as to justify its 
purchase. 

“Recommended.” 


Guiding a Card Catalog 

Many are asking about making guide 
cards for a catalog tray. Guide cards 
should be very freely used. Not more 
than one hundred cards should go un- 
guided. 

A very satisfactory system of marking 
the guides, using thirds, is to write sub- 
jects or names on the center tabs, and 
subdivisions of the subjects on the right 
hand tabs; syllables on the left hand 
tabs where subjects and subdivisions are 
not available. A coat of shellac over the 
marking will preserve the lettering and 
the guide. 

The following illustrates a tray guided 
according to the description: 
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Ir 
Ireland 
—Description and travel 
—History 
—Home rule 
—Politics and government 
—Social life 
Irish drama 
Irish literature 
Irish poetry 
Iron 
Iron industry 
Irrigation 
Irving 
Irving, W. 
—Works about 
Irwin 
Is 
Isl 
It 
Italian 
literature 
Italian poetry 
Italy 
—Description and travel 
—Economic conditions 
—Foreign relations 
—History 
—History—19th century 
and after 
—Politics and government 
—Social life & customs 
Iv 


Child Health and Protection 


Additional publications coming from the 
White House conference on Child Health 
and Protection are now available to sup- 
plement the lists already announced in 
the November Bulletin for 1931, page 
248, and March, 1932, page 77. 

These new publications are: 

Growth and Development of the Child: 
Part III—Nutrition. 400 p. Cloth, $4 

Obstetric Education. 350 pages. Cloth, $3 

Vocational Guidance. Part I of the re- 
port of the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Child Labor. 385 pages. 
Cloth, $3 
These books are published by and may 

be obtained from the Century Co., 353 

Fourth Ave., New York. 

Other volumes which are announced 
for early appearance are: 

Child Labor. Part II of the report of the 
Committee on Vocational Guidance and 
Child Labor. 

Home and School Cooperation 

Nutrition Service in the Field 

Child Health Centers 
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Administration of the School Health 
Program 
There is also available from the Ad- 
ministration office of the Conference, In- 
terior Building, Washington, a forty-six 
page pamphlet giving a “Survey of Day 
Nurseries” for thirty-five cents, postpaid. 


Lawrence College Alumni Reading 
Service 


The Alumni Reading Service is two 
years old this month. Since February 
1930 five thousand books have been 
mailed to alumni. Patrons of the service 
now number 977, or 47% of the whole 
alumni body. Dimnet’s “Art of Thinking” 
still remains the most popular work with 
Undset’s “Kristin Lavransdatter”’ and 
Fay’s “Benjamin Franklin” second and 
third. The twenty-six most popular 
books are listed below in order of num- 
ber of requests received. 

Dimnet, Art of Thinking. 

Undset. Kristin Lavransdatter 

Fay. Benjamin Franklin 

Komroff. Coronet 

Chamberlain. Soviet Russia 

Roberts. Great Meadow 

Connelly. Green Pastures 

Rolvaag. Giants in Earth 

Ilin. New Russia’s Primer 

Bowers. Tragic Era 

Canfield. Deepening Stream 

Munthe. San Michele 

Lamb. The Crusades 

Sugimoto. Daughter of Samurai 
Melville. Moby Dick 

Adams. Epic of America 

Martin. Meaning of Liberal Education 
Duguid. Green Hell 

Eddington. Nature of Physical World 
Marie. Education of Princess 

The new book selections of the Febru- 
ary-March List are as follows: 

The Grass Roof. Younghill Kang. Scrib- 

ners, 1931. 

Only Yesterday. Frederick Allen. Harp- 

ers, 1931. 

George Washington. 

Houghton-Mifflin, 1931. 
Our American Music. John T. Howard. 

Crowell, 1931. 

Can Europe Keep the Peace? Frank A. 

Simonds. Harpers, 1931. 


Bernard Fay. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The annals of the Library School for 
February and March are always merged 
in Field Practice, when the students 
serve their interneship. Reports of the 
work and experience of the two months 
that are coming from the cooperating li- 
brarians, from the faculty who make su- 
pervisory visits, and from the students 
themselves, give the same enthusiastic 
reactions to the value of this interneship 
as have been received at the School since 
it was inaugurated with the first class, 
1907. 

During the last three weeks of the 
semester there were several interesting 
events which not only enriched the ex- 
perience of the class but correlated with 
several of the courses. “The Green Pas- 
tures” was in Milwaukee for two weeks, 
and a number made occasion to see it, 
with the added pleasure of a visit to the 
city greenhouses in Mitchell Park to view 
the annual orchid exhibit. 

A brilliant exhibition of Illuminated 
Manuscripts from the 12th to the 16th 
centuries was hung in the gallery of the 
Memorial Union, and was visited not 
once only, but several times by the mem- 
bers of the class, for it formed an admir- 
able review of the opening lessons of the 
course in Bibliography. At the same time, 
the Historical Museum had on exhibit 
the “Fifty Books of the Year” prepared 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. 

At the close of the last examination, 
the class instituted an informal “going 
away party,” with coffee and doughnuts 
served in the lecture room, and various 
travel tales by members of the faculty. 


Alumni Notes 


The president of the Wisconsin Library 
School Association, Frances A. Hannum 
15, has called the annual meeting of the 
Association for Wednesday evening, 
April 27, at New Orleans, following the 
annual banquet. She has appointed 
Mary L. Marshall 714, librarian Orleans 
Parish Medical Society Library and Tu- 


lane University School of Medicine Li- 
brary, as chairman of the reunion com- 
mittee. Miss Marshall is already at work 
on the arrangements and sends her first 
release as quoted below. Surely every 
member of the association will make spe- 
cial effort to attend this colorful reunion: 

“The Courtyard Kitchen is by all odds 
the most desirable place for our needs. 
The food is excellent. The Courtyard is 
luxuriantly planted and if the weather is 
clear the tables are set out-of-doors; oth- 
erwise in the rooms overlooking the 
courtyard. The waitresses, colored of 
course, are dressed in blue gingham with 
kerchieves and bandanas. They have re- 
served the evening of April 27 for our 
dinner exclusively. The charge for the 
dinner will be two dollars each, which 
will include flowers and everything... 
For a speaker I have secured Mrs. Flo 
Field, a local celebrity. Her mother was 
one of the country’s first successful 
newspaper women and she herself has 
done a good deal of writing, including a 
play A la Creole, which was produced in 
the east. She is an inimitable speaker. 
She talks about New Orleans—history, 
stories in Creole dialect, superstitions, 
etc.” 

Irene Rowe ’18, assistant librarian, 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
contributed an article, “Reading for 
Peace” to the January issue of the Wis- 
consin Catholic Clubwoman. 

Mrs. Lucile Liebermann Keck ’20, who 
is a library organizer, has accepted as 
her latest piece of work the reorganiza- 
tion of the catalog of the River Forest 
Public Library. Her residence address is 
1453 East 56th St., Chicago. 

Letha M. Davidson ’23 has been en- 
gaged to teach Children’s Literature and 
Work with Schools at the Iowa Library 
Summer School, 1932. Miss Davidson is 
librarian of the Public Library, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Beatrice Hager ’24 spoke over station 
WNYC in the series of broadcasts 
“Highlights in Municipal Government,” 
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sponsored by the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, New York Public Library. Her 
topic was “Tenements, Old and New.” 

Helen E. Hempstead ’24 was elected li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Alpena, 
Mich., in the fall of 1931. 

Sarah D. M. Fisher ’25 reports her po- 
sition as still head of the Circulation De- 
partment, Public Library, Vancouver, 
B. C.; she enjoyed a three months’ vaca- 
tion trip to the British Isles and the con- 
tinent last summer. She writes, “The 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin is a constant 
source of pleasure as well as usefulness, 
and Miss Stockett [1914, reference libra- 
rian] and I frequently comment on some- 
thing we have read in it.” 

Hester Meigs ’25 received a license as 
library assistant from the Board of Ex- 
aminers of the Board of Education New 
York City, in February. Her first ap- 
pointment which followed at once, was 
as substitute library assistant, Newtown 
High School Library, Elmhurst, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Esther Conner ’27, who has been li- 
brarian of Muskegon Heights Branch of 
the Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, 
Mich., resigned in January; she has re- 
turned to the University for a semester 
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and a summer session which will com- 
plete the work for her bachelor’s degree. 

Martha B. Merrell ’27 is serving as 
acting-librarian, Junior College Library, 
Virginia, Minn., during the leave of ab- 
sence of the librarian on account of ill- 
ness, 

Jeannette J. Murphy ’28, librarian, St. 
Mary College, contributed the leading 
article to the Catholic Library World 
(official organ of the Catholic Library 
Association) of Feb. 15, 1932, “The Li- 
brary of Congress Schedules on Re- 
ligion.” 

Marjorie A. Stroud ’29 has been pro- 
moted from the position she has held 
since her graduation as assistant chil- 
dren’s and school librarian in the Hack- 
ley Public Library, Muskegon, to librari- 
an of the Bunker Junior High School, in 
the same system. 

Winifred E. Decker ’31, cataloger, 
Public Library, Lorain, Ohio, assisted in 
the instruction of an apprentice class of 
twenty girls and young women who en- 
rolled for the course, from whom a se- 
lection was made for pages on comple- 
tion of the course, with others put on the 
waiting list. 








"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Wisconsin libraries have been playing their part in the celebration of the Wash- 
ington Bi-Centennial. Book lists, book exhibits, exhibits of related interest and 
participation in programs have been forms of activity noted. Lists of books about 
Washington have been prepared for local papers by the Marshfield, Portage, Wash- 
burn and Waukesha public libraries. The Oshkosh public library issued a list in 
pamphlet form, and the Young People’s department of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary brought out an attractive book mark, containing a reprint of Washington’s 
rules of civility and a list of books, compiled by Miss Dousman, head of the de- 
partment. 

Displays of Washington material were arranged in the libraries at Fond du Lac, 
Janesville, Manitowoc, Reedsburg, and Stevens Point. 

In several other instances exhibits of historical interest were arranged, compris- 
ing revolutionary relics and antiques of various sorts. The Burlington, Ladysmith, 
Portage, Sparta and Wausau libraries featured such exhibits. The Stanley Public 
Library had a complete set of the new Washington postage stamps on display. 
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Milwaukee and Green Bay were among the libraries that gave assistance in essay 
contests; Matthew S. Dudgeon, head of the Milwaukee system, gave a radio ad- 
dress on Washington; and in practically all the libraries of the state the copy of 
the Stuart portrait received through the courtesy of Senator La Follette was fea- 


tured as part of the celebration. 


Adams. Increased patronage has made 
it necessary to keep the library open one 
additional afternoon a week. A circula- 
tion of 127 books on one Saturday after- 
noon set a record for a single day. 

The arrival of a new collection of 
books from, the Traveling Library De- 
partment, and the receipt of several 
worth while gifts were announced 
through the local paper in February. 


Antigo. Miss Marian Spear, librarian, 
was the speaker at one of the Rotary 
club meetings in February. She traced 
the history of the Antigo library from 
the time it was started by the W. C. T. U. 
back in the late 19th century to the pres- 
ent day, and then gave her hearers a 
glimpse of what goes on behind the 
scenes in an up-to-date library. 

Books and magazine articles on China, 
Japan and Manchuria were featured in 
February. 

Forty-one children braved a March 
snow storm to attend one of the Sat- 
urday morning story hours. 


Appleton. The library building is un- 
dergoing internal repairs and will be in 
splendid condition, the librarian an- 
nounces, to receive W. L. A. visitors in 
October. 


Ashland. “If the library shelves seem 
rather empty at times, it does not follow 
that the usual number of books have not 
been provided. In December 1931, 1100 
more books were loaned from the library 
than for the same month in 1930. Good 
books, newspapers and magazines, a well 
heated room, and a restful atmosphere 
combine to make the library the most 
popular place in town for intelligent peo- 
ple with plenty of leisure.”—Book Nook 
in Ashland Daily Press. 


Augusta. Members of the library 
board have been giving three afternoons 
a week to mending books, and Miss 


Maude Le Roy, a graduate of the Wis- 
consin Library School, has been catalog- 
ing the 2000 volumes preparatory to 
moving into the new Memorial Library 
building. 

Through a series of library teas, spon- 
sored by different women’s clubs, funds 
have been raised for the benefit of the 
library. 


Boscobel. A circulation of 33,960 vol- 
umes is reported for 1931. Not only is 
this an increase of more than 4,000 vol- 
umes over 1930, it is the largest circula- 
tion in the history of the library. Adult 
circulation numbered 23,255, of which 
18,614 were fiction, 2,446 non-fiction, 
2,195 periodicals. Children borrowed 
10,701 volumes, 5,319 fiction, 4,893 non- 
fiction, 489 periodicals. During the year 
586 volumes were added to the library, 
142 withdrawn, making a total at the end 
of the year of 5,196. 


Brodhead. Over 200 new borrowers, 
many of them men, have registered at 
the library since last fall. This means an 
increase in circulation and a new empha- 
sis on books of interest to men, this in- 
terest varying from westerns and mys- 
teries to the best works of non-fiction. 
Washington merry-go-round, New Rus- 
sia’s primer, and Epic of America have 
been especially popular. A shelf of books 
on carpentry and odd jobs has also been 
much used, and popular scientific maga- 
zines have a large circulation. 


Burlington. An exhibit of old papers 
and documents dating back to early Wis- 
consin history was recently arranged at 
the library. The papers were found in an 
old house that was being remodeled and 
were presented to the Burlington Histori- 
cal Society. 


Chippewa Falls. At a meeting of the 
city council in February, Mr. W. H. 
Gharrity was appointed to succeed the 
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late Judge Henry Lebeis, jr., as a mem- 
ber of the library board. 


Colby. A benefit dance, the proceeds 
to be used for the purchase of new 
books, was held in February. 


Cumberland. A collection of 55 books 
from the Traveling Library Department, 
many of them recent publications, was 
received at the library in February. “It 
is a great help to receive these boxes of 
books all ready for circulation,” says the 
librarian. 


Elkhorn. The January circulation 
showed an increase of some 50 per cent 
over the same month in 1931. The larg- 
est number of books issued on any single 
day last year was 116. This year already 
has a record day of 206. 

One of the rooms in the new Mathe- 
son Memorial building, known as the East 
room, has been furnished with a rug, 
davenport, easy chairs, lamp and tables, 
making a most attractive club room. 

Miss Mary L. Bray has been elected li- 
brarian. 


Eau Claire. During the Lenten season, 
which each year finds more people turn- 
ing to reading of a more serious nature, 
the public library always maintains a 
special collection of books in a prominent 
place, and calls attention to books of 
particular interest in keeping with the 
subject. This year the books are brought 
together under the interesting and 
thought-provoking heading “Books for a 
Changing World.” A statement from the 
library says: 

“The selection covers an extraordinari- 
ly wide range of subjects—from the 
books which are deeply religious to those 
on significant problems of life adjust- 
ment.” 


Fairchild. A copy of the chart, “Flags 
of American Liberty,” issued by the 
United States Bicentennial Commission 
has been received at the library through 
the courtesy of Congressman James A. 
Frear. 


Fond du Lac. More books were circu- 
lated in February than in any previous 
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month in the history of the library, ac- 
cording to a statement made by the li- 
brarian. 33,939 books were circulated, as 
compared with 28,506 for the same pe- 
riod the year before. The largest previ- 
ous circulation was 28,756 in March 1931. 

The self charging system which went 
into effect in February is working out 
very satisfactorily, according to present 
reports. : 

’Round the Circle for March carried a 
story of the efficient book service in St. 
Agnes hospital. This month’s clippings 
bring the news of the sudden death of 
Sister M. Kathleen, resident librarian. 


Fort Atkinson. Story hours were held 
regularly on Saturday mornings at 9:30 
during the winter months. 


Friendship. Saturday story hours, held 
from 5:00 to 5:30 p. m. have been prov- 
ing popular with the children. 

A food sale for the benefit of the li- 
brary was held in March. 


Glenwood. The Glenwood Woman’s 
Club is sponsoring a series of projects 
to raise money for the liobrary. The club 
is divided into small groups each of 
which plans some money-making event. 


Green Bay. As a memorial to Deborah 
Beaumont Martin, the Kellogg Public Li- 
brary staff has just issued “A List of 
Books on the History of Green Bay and 
the Fox River Valley.” Miss Martin had 
begun the list before her death, her staff 
have carried it to completion and it is 
now published in attractive leaflet form. 

The February issue of the Green Bay 
Historical Bulletin is a memorial num- 
ber for Miss Martin. 


Janesville. Continuing its practice of 
setting new circulation records at inter- 
vals during recent months, the public li- 
brary experienced its largest single day’s 
circulation on a Saturday in February 
when 1,314 volumes were given out. “A 
daily circulation of more than 1,000 
books is exceptional,’ Mrs. Minter is 
quoted as saying. “Since January, 1931, 
we have had 15 days on which we have 
issued more than 1,000 volumes.” 
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Jefferson. Elizabeth Gieseler, student 
from the Wisconsin Library School, told 
fairy stories to younger children, and the 
story of The taming of the shrew to old- 
er children at two of the story hours in 
February. 


Kenosha. Miss Flora Hottes, librarian 
at the Boys and Girls library, was the 
speaker at a meeting of the A. A. U. W. 
of Racine in February, discussing chil- 
dren’s books. 


Ladysmith. The following interesting 
account of the celebration of the Wash- 
ington bicentennial in Ladysmith is 
printed in full as a good illustration of 
the type of observance of the occasion 
referred to in the introduction. Miss 
Crandell writes: 

“In keeping with the celebration of the 
two hundreth anniversary of our great 
hero, George Washington, the library 
gathered and arranged a Rusk County 
bicentennial display in the window of the 
Security State bank. Local residents fur- 
nished the material for the display by 
bringing relics of the days of the revolu- 
tionary war. We were surprised to find 
there were so many relics in our com- 
munity dating back two hundred years. 

“Some of the relics included were: a 
flint-lock musket which had been sold to 
the owner for ten cents by a man not 
knowing its value; a purse made and 
carried in the revolutionary war; a snuff 
box; a silver porringer, a rum cask like 
those carried by the revolutionary sol- 
diers in which they kept their ration of 
rum; two candle holders; a sailmaker’s 
palm; drafting tools; surveying instru- 
ment; a candle snuffer; a pair of specta- 
cles; and a little old trunk. 

“A typical colonial kitchen, made by a 
local man, fully equipped in every detail, 
and some books on Washington and his 
time put the finishing touch to the Wash- 
ington bicentennial display.” 


Lake Geneva. A weekly “book hour” 
for adults under the direction of Mrs. 
Lillian R. Johnson, has been instituted at 
the Lake Geneva public library. Begin- 
ning in February these meetings have 
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been held at 2:30 on Thursday after- 
noons. 

Story hours for children have been 
held Saturday mornings at 10:30. 


Lake Mills. Through the recent death 
of Mrs. Jens Peter Hansen, the first li- 
brarian of the L. D. Fargo Free Public 
Library and for many years a member 
of the book committee, the library has 
lost one of its most efficient and relia- 
ble helpers. Mrs. Hansen’s exceptionally 
fine judgment on historical material will 
be especially missed. 

The March issue of the Wilson Bulle- 
tin contains an account, by Lavinia Rein- 
hard, librarian, of a picture contest con- 
ducted in the children’s department cf 
the Lake Mills Public Library. 


Milwaukee. Miss Josephine Bunteschu, 
for forty-one years a member of the pub- 
lic library staff, died after a short illness 
in February. Miss Bunteschu was a sen- 
ior assistant in charge of the bindery de- 
partment’s records. 


Mt. Horeb. As the result of a benefit 
sale the Thimble Club of Mt. Horeb has 
presented the library with a selection of 
recent books. 


Neenah. The circulation of 8,409 books 
in February, a gain of 1,511 over the 
same month last year, is reported. 47 
new borrowers were added during the 
month. 


Oconomowoc. The report from the 
public library for 1931 shows a record 
circulation of 55,529 books and maga- 
zines, an increase of 10,298 over the pre- 
vious year. 

Rural borrowers at the library, 884 in 
number, drew out a total of 13,385 books. 
568 reference questions were answered, 
and 39,906 people visited the library. 


Oshkosh. The Oshkosh Public Library 
reports a record day for Saturday, Feb. 
6. From the main library alone 1,599 
books were circulated, the largest previ- 
ous single-day record having been 1,508. 
The total circulation for main library and 
branches for that day was 2,080. 
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Collections of books in Scandinavian, 
Yiddish and Polish have been received 
from the Traveling Library Department. 

Mariana Thurber and Evelyn Joss, stu- 
dents from the Wisconsin Library School, 
had charge of story hours in February. 


Port Washington. The library of 5000 
volumes was moved to its quarters in 
the old high school building in March. 
New equipment in the way of tables and 
chairs, and room for a separate chil- 
dren’s department are among the im- 
provements in the new location. 


Portage. Interest in the Washington 
Bi-Centennial did not overshadow the ob- 
servance of Lincoln’s birthday in the 
Portage Public Library, where Miss 
Mary Porter prepared a comprehensive 
and varied list of Lincoln material for 
publication. 


Racine. When the Racine Public Libra- 
ry announced in the early fall of last 
year that, as a measure of economy, the 
lecture course, sponsored by the library 
in previous years, would be given up, 
the many patrons who had profited by 
the lectures undertook on their own ini- 
tiative to provide the necessary funds. 
So successful were their efforts that an 
unusually interesting course, including 
such speakers as Arthur Pillsbury, noted 
biologist, and Harry <A. Overstreet, 
psychologist, has been presented to the 
public. 

Crowded conditions in the main library 
building have made it necessary to move 
the cataloging department into quarters 
outside the building. 

A story hour for pre-school children is 
an innovation introduced by Miss Alice 
Davitt, children’s librarian. 

A circulation of 857,916 volumes, 24 
per registered borrower, is reported for 
1931. 


Rice Lake. Comparison of the local li- 
brary with the accepted standards for 
public library service shows the Rice 
Lake library above average in everything 
but funds available, according to Dorothy 
Perry, librarian. 
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The average community of this size 
reads eight books per person each year, 
whereas Rice Lake read 10.4 books per 
person during the past year. 


River Falls. Cards were issued to 69 
new borrowers in the month of February, 
according to a statement made by Lucy 
Copley, librarian. The circulation of 
books for the month was 2,607; maga- 
zines, 231. 


Ripon. Mr. Alfred Reed has been ap- 
pointed a member of the library board to 
succeed Samuel N. Pickard. 


Shawano. Local pastors have contrib- 
uted books and pamphlets from their 
own libraries to the Lenten shelf at the 
public library. This is one way of stretch- 
ing the book fund. 


Sheboygan. A new branch, open to the 
public, has been established in the South 
Side Junior high school. Miss Frances 
Meyer is branch librarian. 


Sparta. Miss Knudson, librarian of the 
Sparta Public Library, writes as follows: 

“In the Bulletin for January under 
’Round the circle notes was a report from 
the librarian at Delavan regarding the 
scheme of shelving of western and detec- 
tive books in special sections, and I 
thought you might be interested in 
learning what success we have had along 
this line. 

“We have followed this plan for sever- 
al years and last year we took the ‘west- 
ern books’ label down and put ‘Books 
Men Like’ in its place. In this section are 
shelved western books, travel and adven- 
ture books, and we are more than pleased 
with the results.” 

(The editor would like to have more 
of this exchange of ideas and experiences 
through our columns.) 


Stevens Point. Books for Lenten read- 
ing were displayed in March. 

Saturday story hours have continued 
to be popular although on one below- 
zero morning only 10 children were able 
to be present. On other days the attend- 
ance ran up into the 40’s and 50’s. 
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Stoughton. For the month of February 
the circulation of books reached 3,791, as 
compared with 2,949 in February of the 
year before. Nearly one-sixth or 601 
went to rural patrons. 

Waupun. On a record Saturday in 
February 271 books were taken out, sur- 
passing the previous record day by one 
book! An increase in the number of pe- 
riodicals loaned is also noted. 

Wauwatosa. Two additions to the list 
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of newspapers received at the library are 
the New York Times and the United 
States Daily. 

Weyauwega. The circulation of 1,184 
books in January marked an increase of 
59 books over the same month last year, 
876 of these were drawn by adults. 

Wisconsin Rapids. A collection of 46 
books in the German language has been 
received from the Traveling Library De- 
partment. 





WISCONSIN STATUTES 1931 


Each public library is entitled to a copy of the new Statutes upon application 
therefor. Your application should be addressed to the Bureau of Purchases at the 


Capitol. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS* 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


That the public does prefer to buy books of large size is the opinion of a writer in 
The Kalends, house organ of Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore. “Let’s bulk 
this book a bit or they won’t think they have their money’s worth,” are words often 
heard in a publishing house, according to this writer. 

He goes on to analyze the methods used in padding out books, first and most de- 
plorable of them, that of using featherweight or high bulking paper. “Paper like 
candy is bought by the pound. If the stock used in a book is heavier than necessary 
the cost of producing it is increased accordingly. A high bulking or featherweight 
paper is thicker, yet weighs no more than the same paper of normal bulk. The regu- 
lation of this property of paper, bulk, is controlled largely by that part of the paper- 
making machine called the beater. .. . When high bulking paper is desired the beater 
is speeded up to short, sharp strokes and the pulp is less thoroughly beaten. This 
produces a thicker but less even surfaced sheet. A sheet of the high bulking paper 
is not so strong; it tears and cracks more easily than the corresponding sheet of 
normal bulk. Books printed on this weak paper do not last so long since the signa- 
tures are more likely to weaken.” 

Other methods are the use of a smaller type page and an extended type face, both 
tending to spread a given manuscript over a greater number of pages. 

“Let it be understood that the foregoing is not an indictment of all use of high 
bulking or featherweight papers, small type pages with large margins or even ex- 
tended type faces. ... The sin is not in their use but in their abuse. 

“Larger and larger libraries are being built, yet few of them can store adequately 
the hundreds of thousands of desirable books already in print, to say nothing of tak- 
ing care of new ones to come. Space is almost always the problem of the private 
library also. The expense of book repairs is heavy as any librarian knows. Here 
then are additional reasons for a reform toward thinner and better books.” 


A book for parents, discussing the many 





Philosophy and Religion 


Boorman, W. Ryland. Personality in its 
teens. 1931. 268p. Macmillan, $2.50. 
136.7 
A study of the attitudes and ideals of high 
school boys based on correspondence with 
twenty representative boys (all active in Hi- 
Y work and leaders in their groups) from 
different parts of the country. Of interest to 
parents and teachers. 


Brill, Alice C. and Youtz, May P. Your 
child and his parents. 1932. 339p. Ap- 
pleton, $2.50. 136.7 
A text book for child study groups. In the 

the nature of an outline, with questions, ex- 

amples and suggested readings. Takes up 
such topics as discipline, imagination, play, 
habit formation, sex education. 


Cheley, Frank H. Bettering boyhood. 
1931. 8317p. illus. Wilde, $2. 136.7 


problems of adolescence from the point of 
view of a camp and club leader. The will to 
win, by the same author, is a series of inspir- 
ational talks to boys. 


Corti, Count. A history of smoking. 
1932. 296p. illus. Harcourt, $3.50. 


178.7 
To our knowledge the first book of its kind, 
this history of smoking carefully traces the 
religious origin of smoking among the Aztecs 
and Mayas, its spread, and development, the 
production and government control of tobac- 
co, and the political and social excitement 
formerly caused by the tobacco trade in Eng- 
land and on the continent. The book seems 
entirely unprejudiced and authoritative. It 
contains a chronology, bibliography, and 
index. 


Monsma, John C. The story of the 
church. 1931. 315p. Henkle, $3. 270 


* Notes for this number written with the assistance of Louise A. Walker, student, Wiscon- 


sin Library School. 
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The author, who had training as a journal- 
ist before entering the Christian ministry, has 
tried to tell this story “in a simple, direct 
way, and to tell it from the standpoint of a 
disinterested ‘intellectual’ rather than a be- 
lieving Christian.” He begins with Jesus of 
Nazareth, traces the history of the early 
church, comes down thru the reformation to 
the situation today. By a Wisconsin author. 


Neumann, Henry. Lives in the making. 
1932. 3870p. Appleton, $3; school ed. 
$2.25. 170 


A wise and helpful book on character edu- 
cation, with practical suggestions as to what 
home, community and the schools can do, 
and what help psychology can give. 


Richardson, A. P. The ethics of a pro- 
fession. 1931. 159p. Century, $1.50. 174 


Although it applies particularly to account- 
ing, this little book is a contribution to the 
discussion of professional ethics in general. 
May be used in connection with other voca- 
tional material. 

See Booklist 28:48 Oct. ’31 


Social Problems 


Beard, C. A. ed. America faces the fu- 
ture. 1932. 416p. Houghton, $3. 
830.973 


A collection of reprints of recent articles 
by various authors on how to get out of the 
depression and how to avoid another such 
catastrophe, most of which stress economic 
planning. Contains articles by N. M. Butler, 
Foster and Catchings, James T. Adams, the 
editor, Gerard Swope, and others, as well as 
ducuments, including Governor La Follette’s 
message to the special session. 


Crowther, Samual. A basis for stability. 
1932. 360p. Little, $3. 330.973 


A book based on interviews with leading 
business men—Henry Ford, John Hays Ham- 
mond, Martin J. Insull, J. C. Penny, and the 
heads of such corporations as U. S. steel, 
Standard oil, and General motors. A good 
companion to the Beard book, which repre- 
sents the point of view of economists. 


Laidler, Harry W. The road ahead; a 
primer of capitalism and socialism. 
1932. 86p. illus. Crowell, $1. 335 


Although this is a book written for chil- 
dren, we prefer to recommend it, as we do 
the Russian primer, for reading by adults 
who want a simple, clear-cut statement of 
what socialism is all about. The author is 
director of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, and with Norman Thomas, one of the 
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foremost exponents of Socialism (as opposed 
to Communism.) 


Nock, Albert Jay. The theory of educa- 
tion in the United States. 1932. 160p. 
Harcourt, $2. 378 


An indictment of American education, 
somewhat similar to Mr. Flexner’s, although 
more urbane in tone. 


Owen, Collinson. 1932. 
275p. Holt, $2.50. 364 


An Englishman’s view of the American 
crime situation written for English readers. 


King Crime. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Daglish, Eric Fitch. How to see birds. 
1932. 128p. illus. Morrow, $1.50. 598.2 


In telling the beginner just what to look 
for in identifying birds, this little book per- 
forms a useful service, slightly marred by 
the fact that the varieties referred to are 
English. Suggestions on ways of attracting 
birds are also offered. Illustrated with some 
of the author’s beautiful wood cuts. 


Flowers, Montaville. America chained; a 
discussion of What’s wrong with the 
chain store. 1931. 351p. The author, 
Pasadena, Calif. $3. 658.8 


A series of radio talks against chain stores, 
presenting the case for the independent mer- 
chant. Popular in tone and designed to rouse 
sentiment. 


Gress, Edmund G. Fashions in American 
typography. 1931. 201p. illus. Harper, 
$5. 655.2 
In his study of American printing, the 

author discovered that there had been a de- 

cided change in typography about every 30 

years. Continuing his study further, he has 

found interesting parallels between the life of 
each period and the typography that it de- 
veloped. The result is a fascinating book for 

the student of printing, with a selection of il- 

lustrations of wide general interest. 


Lebhar, Godfrey M. The chain store, 
boon or bane. 1032. 206p. Harper, $3. 
658.8 
The editor of Chain store age states the 
chief criticisms of the chain store and pre- 
sents arguments in answer. He pleads for 
recognition of his own good faith in present- 
ing both sides, but of course conciusions are 
strongly pro-chain. 


Morse, Perley. Business machines. 1932. 
281p. Longmans, $3.75. 651.26 
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A discussion of the development and pres- 
ent day use of machines in office practice, 
with some consideration of the influence of 
these developments on commercial courses in 
schools. 


Ostrolenk, Bernhard. The surplus farm- 
er. 1932. 1385p. Harper, $1.50. 630 


The author argues that the only solution 
of the farm problem is the elimination of the 
submarginal farmer and submarginal land, 
reaching this conclusion after a discussion of 
other proposed remedies. The first of a se- 
ries of small volumes on economic subjects. 

See Booklist 28:298 Mar. ’32 


Scott, David. Seventy fathoms deep. n.d. 
275p. illus. Holt, $3. 627 


The author tells the story of his three 
years experience on the Italian salvage ship 
Artiglio, with much information about deep 
sea diving, meaning diving beyond the limits 
of the ordinary rubber suit. Because it brings 
out the latest developments in salvage work 
and because of the unusual nature of tasks 
undertaken by the Artiglio, the book is of un- 
usual interest to boys and men. 


Twining, Frances Staver. Bird-watching 
in the west. 1931. 170p. illus. Metro- 
politan press, $2. 598.2 
While the author’s observations were made 

in Oregon, they will be of interest to bird 

lovers everywhere, and the bird lists for the 
various national parks will be a genuine help 
to the park visitor. Mrs. Twining formerly 
lived in Wisconsin. 

See Booklist 28:299 Mar. '32 


Webb, E. T. and Morgan, J. B. Strategy 
in handling people. 1931. 260p. illus. 
Boulton, Pierce and co., $3. 658.3 
How a young reporter started Herbert 

Hoover talking by making a misstatement of 
fact in the field of engineering; how Benja- 
min Franklin won the good will of an enemy 
by asking a favor; how Abraham Lincoln 
managed his antagonistic cabinet; these and 
dozens of other examples from real life make 
this a readable as well as a helpful book in 
the field of personnel management. 


Fine Arts 


Dawson, J. W. and Gregg, John. Lee’s 
guide to the game of draughts (check- 
es). new ed. 1931. 271p. McKay, 75c. 

794 


A new edition of an accepted manual. 


D’Amico, Victor. Theater art. 1931. 217p. 
illus. Manual Arts Press, $3.25. 792 
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Dedicated to prospective stage designers, 
this book gives a brief history of the theatre, 
and a detailed, well illustrated discussion of 
stage technique—lighting, costume, color con- 
trast, etc. One chapter on the use and con- 
struction of masks will be of interest to the 
art student and pageant producer. For more 
detailed material on this subject from the ar- 
tist’s point of view Masks, by Herbert Knif- 
fin, (Manual Arts Press, $3.), is very good. 
Both books seem expensive, but are very 
fully illustrated, the many plates accounting 
for the price. 


Harley, Brian. Mate in two moves; a 
treatise on the two-move chess prob- 
lem. n.d. 211p. Harcourt, $2.25. 794 


An excellent collection of two-moves, with 
enlightening analysis and comment. Well in- 
dexed. 


Hunt, W. B. and E. C. Fifty alphabets. 
1931. 96p. illus. Bruce, $2.50. 745.1 


“The plates in this book include fifty dis- 
tinct alphabets, chosen especially for their 
general usefulness and adaptability.” Each 
alphabet is complete to a page, with a few 
brief notes giving historic origin and sug- 
gestions for appropriate use. 

See Booklist 28:299 Mar. ’32 


Stevens, Thomas Wood. The theatre 
from Athens to Broadway. illus. 1932. 
264p. Appleton, $2.50. 792 


In a very compact, but complete history of 
the theatre, Mr. Stevens discusses the rela- 
tion of drama and the theatre and their in- 
fluence on each other from the Greek to the 
present time. The closing chapters on out- 
standing contemporary producers, and the 
place of talking pictures in present day art 
are of particular interest. 

See Booklist 28 :300, Mar. ’32 


Weitenkamp, Frank. The quest of the 
print. 1932. 286p. illus. Scribner, $3. 
760 
Advice to print collectors by the curator 
of prints in the New York Public Library. 
Why collect? What to collect; Specialties; 
How to collect; Some notable collectors; 
Public print collections; and The care of 
prints, are among the subjects discussed. 


Literature 


Brooks, Charles S. The tragedy of Jose- 
phine Maria, and other one act plays. 
1931. 216p. Harcourt, $2.50. 812 or 822 


Three of these nine short plays were writ- 
ten for, and first produced in, the author’s 
own private theatre, and the other six are a 
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similar type. For the most part, they re- 
quire only three or four characters and very 
simple stage sets and costumes. Eight are 
light, clever little comedies, and the other a 
farcical tragedy. 


Brighouse, Harold. Six fantasies. 1931. 
155p. French, $1.50. 812 or 822 


Taking place in olden times, these fan- 
tasies have a touch of the whimsical in con- 
trast to modern situations. The volume con- 
tains: The exiled princess; The romany 
road; The oracles of Apollo; The ghost in 
the garden; Cupid and Psyche; The ghosts 
of Windsor Park. They are all intended for 
stage presentation, but may not have the 
wide appeal of less unusual plays. 


Levy, Benn W. Art and Mrs. Bottle, and 
Mrs. Moonlight; two plays. 1931. 230p. 
French, $2.50. 822 


The first of these plays is a witty comedy, 
with the usual love complications, about an 
eccentric family,—two grown chidren with 
artistic ambitions, a conventional father, and 
a mother who has just returned after years 
abroad. The second is a romantic fantasy, 
light in treatment. Both have been presented 
in London and New York. 

See Booklist 28:300, Mar. °32 


Price, Olive M. Washington marches on. 
1931. 146p. French, $1. 812 or 822 


Though the staging of this play might be 
difficult, it is otherwise well suited for ama- 
teur performance. It gives a balanced pic- 
ture of the life of George Washington with 
some continuity between scenes and lively 
dialogue. 


Rice, Elmer. Counsellor-at-law. 1931. 
298p. illus. French, $2. 812 or 822 


This most recent play by Elmer Rice con- 
tains his characteristic dialogue—compact, 
full of character portrayal—a deft handling 
of the difficult situation, and the subtle twist 
at the end that makes a play really dramatic. 
A man from the gutter who becomes a spec- 
tacularly successful lawyer with a _ society 
wife whom he adores is the central, unifying 
figure. The play reads well. 

The left bank, also by Elmer Rice, skill- 
fully depicts four Americans in Paris trying 
to be “‘civilized”’ in the Bohemian fashion. It 
is not quite so suitable for the small library 
because of French conversation and a for- 
eign sophistication. 


Sergent, Nellie B. Younger poets. 1932. 


437p. Appleton, $2.50. 
811.08 or 821.08 
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An anthology of poems written by Ameri- 
can high school students. Should be of special 
interest for school collections. 


Stange, Hugh and Golden, John. After 
tomorrow. 1931. 121p. illus. French, 
$2. 812 or 822 


One of 1931’s successes on the New York 
stage, this play combines pathos, humor, and 
romance. Two young lovers, waiting for 
happiness “just after tomorrow,” struggle 
against financial and domestic difficulty to a 
semi-happy outcome. 


Wise, Claude M. ed. The yearbook of 
short plays. 1931. 481p. Row, Peter- 
son and Co. 812.08 or 821.08 


This collection of 25 non-royalty plays 
should be brought to the attention of rural 
drama groups, high schools and women’s 
clubs. If the series can be continued annual- 
ly it will meet a real need. 


French’s Standard Library edition. S. 
French, 75c. 


Berkeley Square, by John Balderston. 

Ladies of the jury, by Fred Ballard. 

They knew what they wanted, by Sidney 
Howard. 


Biography and Travel 


Acheson, Edward. Password to Paris: 
advice for the thrifty. 1932. 218p. 
illus. Morrow, $2.50. 914.43 


Mr. Acheson writes a most amusing, and 
satisfyingly practical guidebook to Paris. As 
a poor man with a sense of humor he out- 
lines in detail the expenditures and pleasures 
of a short or extended visit, giving the exact 
amount of tips, taxis, clothing, hotels, and 
even books. It will be of interest to the ex- 
perienced traveler, the novice, or the stay-at- 
home who wants to feel the thrill of actual 
travel. There is a good index. 


Allen, Fletcher. A wayfarer in North 
Africa. 1932. 2438p. illus. Houghton, 
$3. 916 


This work furnishes a fairly comprehensive 
introduction and guide to Tunisia and Al- 
geria. Like the other wayfarer books, it de- 
scribes and gives the historic background of 
well known cities, such as Carthage, Tunis, 
and Constantine, and many obscure ones. 
Good illustrations and index. 


Chidsey, Donald Barr. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, that damned upstart. 1931. 
3815p. Day, $3.75. 921 


In this biography of a man about whom so 
much has been written and said, Mr. Chid- 
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sey emphasizes Sir Walter’s ceaseless activi- 
ty, and audacious boldness which made him, 
after years of endeavor, one of the most fa- 
mous men in Elizabeth’s court, but con- 
demned him to death as well. The book is 
well written and contains a list of authori- 
ties and an index. 


Childers, James Saxon. From Siam to 
Suez. 1932. 258p. illus. Appleton, $3. 
915 


From Siam to Suez is a spectacular travel 
book written by a young college professor 
and novelist who tells of all the queer, in- 
triguing occurrences during his journey 
through China, India, and the Suez. Much of 
it is gruesome—boxing matches, cruel dances, 
opium orgies—but apparently true to the 
civilization described. The book has interest- 
ing end papers illustrating the route taken. 


Dickey, Herbert S. My jungle book. 1932. 
297p. illus. Little, $3.50. 918 


Out of a number of years of experience in 
the South American jungle, the author writes 
of the country and people, giving much in- 
formation and dispelling many illusions. 
While not in consecutive narrative form, is 
very readable. 


Dumba, Constantin. Memoirs of a diplo- 
mat. 1932. 347p. illus. Little, $4. 921 


The author was Austro-Hungarian am- 
bassador to the United States from 1913 to 
1915 and a considerable part of his book has 
to do with those years, covering the out- 
break of the war and his strained relations 
with Wilson. Earlier chapters cover diplo- 
matic experiences in St. Petersburg, Paris, 
Rome, and Belgrade. 

See Booklist 28:306 Mar. ’32 


Finger, Charles J. Footloose in the west. 
1932. 302p. illus. Morrow, $2.50. 917.8 


A small and delightful book of travel, per- 
vaded with the author’s personality, but filled 
also with information no westward traveler 
should miss. With his two children the 
author motored through Colorado, California, 
Oregon and Washington and into British Co- 
lumbia, then home again to the Ozarks, with 
stops at many of the national parks on the 
way. 


Murchie, Guy, jr. Men on the horizon. 
1932. 309p. illus. Houghton, $38. 910 


Another vagabond journey The author, 
just through with college, set out to see the 
world—and he saw it, in many of its strange 
and varied aspects, in the Canal Zone, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, Japan, China, and Russia. Fresh 
and new, in spite of the number of similar 
narratives. 
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Risley, Eleanor. An abandoned orchard. 
1932. 284p. Little, $2.50. 921 


The author left New York to go out to the 
Ozarks to take care of a 100-acre apple 
orchard that had come to her by inheritance. 
It is a story of hard work and of curious 
human contacts, lightened by courage and a 
sense of humor. A délightful book from the 
Atlantic Monthly press. 


Silex, Karl. John Bull at home. 1932. 
2938p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 914.2 


Written by a German who lives in Lon- 
don, this book was intended for German 
readers. It gives a good, and on the whole 
readable, account of those things which in- 
terest an outsider, living conditions, amuse- 
ments, sports, society, shopping, etc., al- 
though it is in no way a brilliant book. 


Thomas, Bertram. Arabia felix. 1932. 
397p. illus. Scribner, $5. 915.9 


This is the author’s first full account of his 
camel journey across the Rub’ al Khali, the 
unexplored desert region of Arabia. Con- 
vinced that such modern means of travel as 
motor cars and airplanes were unsuited to 
the country, he depended on primitive meth- 
ods and his knowledge of the desert and suc- 
ceeded where others had failed. He gives an 
interesting narrative account with much in- 
formation about native tribes. His first ex- 
periences with this region, in 1927, were de- 
scribed in Alarms and excursions in Arabia, 
(Bulletin Mar. ’32.) 


Thomas, Lowell. Kabluk of the Eskimo. 
1932. 276p. illus. Little, $2.50. 921 


The author tells the story of Louis Ro- 
manet, a Frenchman, who came to be known 
as Kabluk during his long residence among 
the Eskimos in Northern Labrador. On first 
coming to Canada he took a position with 
Revillon Fréres, was sent north to one of 
their fur trading posts where he later became 
factor. A fascinating story for men or older 
boys. 


Fiction 


Alexander, Irene. Villa caprice. 1932. 


299p. Penn, $2. 

Entertaining light romance of a young 
architect whose opportunity to decorate a 
villa at Monte Carlo sets him on the road to 
professional success and wins him the girl he 
loves. 


Ashton, Helen. Bricks and mortar. 1932. 


3804p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


One of those quiet English stories that fol- 
low the life events of one character, with few 
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high lights and little emphasis. Martin Lov- 
ell is a hopeful idealistic young architect at 
the opening in 1892. He is maneuvered into 
a marriage with Lucy, has children, prospers 
in his profession. Aubrey the son takes no 
interest in his father’s work, but Stacey the 
daughter does. Stacy wants to go into her 
father’s office, an unheard of thing for a girl. 
Then the war comes, and after it a changed 
world with a new architecture beyond Mar- 
tin’s comprehension. 


Baum, Vicki. And life goes on. 1932. 


3820p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


A sleepy, provincial German town sudden- 
ly awakened to life by the presence of three 
very famous persons, victims of an automo- 
bile accident, is the scene of this novel by the 
author of Grand Hotel. Interest centers in 
particular in Elizabeth, the doctor’s wife. 
Life goes on again after the strangers have 
departed, but the reader is left with the feel- 
ing that in many particulars it will be differ- 
ent. 


Crofts, Freeman Wills. 
1932. 282p. Harper, $2. 


Inspector French unravels another tough 
knot and provides a “mystery” that is above 
the average run. 


Esty, Annette. The proud house. 
3814p. Harper, $2. 


A story of Poles in New England, of their 
hard struggles to get ahead and to under- 
stand the puzzling ways of this strange land, 
above all of their ambition to buy the proud 
house, an old New England mansion standing 
abandoned and empty. The story ends dra- 
matically with the great flood of 1927, 
through which the proud house comes mirac- 
ulously unharmed. Told throughout from the 
point of view of the characters, it is very 
convincing. 


Gibbs, Philip. The golden years. 
3845p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


Embracing the period from 1870 to 1931, 
this novel contains the reminiscences of Lady 
Isobel Ingleby’s Victorian youth, when ro- 
mance was romantic and tears were shed 
freely. Her experiences as an impetuous girl 
in love with a reporter, as a lady in waiting 
upon the queen, and finally as wife of Lord 
Mannington are told in third person with vi- 
vacity and suspense. 


Hilton, James. And now good-bye. 1932. 
278p. Morrow, $2.50. 

A beautifully written novel with dramatic 
plot and appealing characters. It tells the 
story of what happened during the five days 
in the life of the Rev. Howatt Freemantle 


Sudden death. 


1932. 


1932. 
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preceding the London-Manchester train crash 
in which he became a national hero. Those 
five days led up to the few gloriously happy 
hours of his life ‘‘a moment’s lifting of the 
veil that hid beauty” the memory of which 
would sustain him in the old routine—his lit- 
tle world of guild meetings, chapel services 
and good works. 


Hull, Helen. Heat lightning. 1932. 328p. 
Coward, $2.50. 


Having reached a crisis in her married life, 
Amy Norton comes home to the middle west- 
ern city where she had grown up, and for 
one week lives in the tense atmosphere of 
complex family relationships. Crises of birth 
and death, business failure and threatened 
loss of good name, make her own small affairs 
stand out in clearer perspective and she re- 
turns to New York ready for a new begin- 
ning. 


Jordan, Elizabeth. Play-boy. 1932. 332p. 
Century, $2. 


Mary Reynolds at twenty-four had her life 
all planned. As private secretary to old John 
S. Adams of the publishing firm, she was 
earning a good salary, saving money and in- 
vesting it wisely, and at fifty would retire. 
Then, unexpectedly, she found herself mar- 
ried to David Kilmer, whose charm was ir- 
resistible, but whose inability to hold a job, 
and propensity for spending money were 
alarming. Mary’s handling of the situation 
makes a story which holds the interest. Good 
light fiction with characters well drawn. 


MacCrindle, A. M. Ice in Egypt. 1931. 
235p. Morrow, $2. 


A book by a new writer giving a most un- 
usual and vivid picture of modern Egypt. Al- 
though it is practically a series of short sto- 
ries, interest is centered in the activities of 
Mahmoud, an ice man in Heliopolis, his fam- 
ily and neighbors. The child David is a par- 
ticularly well drawn character. 


Mackail, Denis. David’s day. 1932. 348p. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


The author has chosen to trace the chain 
of events that may follow one slight occur- 
rence. Because one thing happened another 
followed, and so on. Because Mrs. Bowker, 
the char woman, didn’t appear one morning, 
Mr. Coffin was late at the office, and so one 
thing led to another until the chain of influ- 
ence had run all around London and changed 
the course of a dozen or more lives. The con- 
stant shifting of scene and introduction of 
new characters may break the interest for 
some readers; more so because each scene 
and each set of characters is so vividly done! 
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Macdonald, Sheila. Sally in Rhodesia. 
1932. 224p. Coward, $2. 


In a series of letters to her mother, an 
English girl gives a gay and light-hearted 
account of her first housekeeping adventures 
in Rhodesia, her amusing experiences with 
native servants, the birth of her children, 
and other domestic and social matters. En- 
tertaining. 


Mulford, Clarence E. Mesquite Jenkins, 
tumbleweed. 1932. 321p. Doubleday, $2. 


A well-written, wholesome and exciting 
western story, by one of the best of the west- 
ern writers. 


Parmenter, Christine W. Miss Aladdin. 
1932. 298p. Crowell, $2. 


A simple, pleasant, and not too sentimental, 
novel, about an eastern brother and sister 
who accept the invitation of an eccentric, but 
likable, cousin to spend a year on her Colo- 
rado ranch. For women and older girls. 


Payne, Elizabeth Stancy. These chang- 
ing years. 1931. 310p. Penn, $2. 

A story that runs through five generations, 
showing how certain characteristics of cour- 
age and loyalty are transmitted from grand- 
mother to grandchild. Has some of the quali- 
ty of A lantern in her hand. 


Raine, William MacLeod. Beyond the Rio 
Grande. 1931. 282p. Houghton, $2. 
A western story of the better sort, the her- 
oine an Arizona girl who manages her own 
ranch. 


Rea, Lorna. The happy prisoner. 1982. 


184p. illus. Harper, $2. 


Lorna Rea, the author of Six Mrs. Greenes, 
writes a delicate little novel of a girl who, 
because she was deaf, had been shown only 
the beautiful side of life. When she is sud- 
denly cured of deafness she is so hurt by the 
world as it really is that she gladly retreats 
into her own again. The technique is that of 
the short story, full of idealistic pathos. At- 
tractively illustrated with wood engravings. 


Robinson, Eliot H. The scarred hand. 
1932. 3871p. Page, $2. 
Although not particularly well written, this 
is a well-worked-out mystery with an unusu- 
al plot. 


Tuttle, W. C. The valley of twisted 
trails. 1931. 270p. Houghton, $2. 
For those who like western adventure, this 
tale of cattle stealing along the Mexican bor- 
der will prove entirely satisfactory. 
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Wilson, Margaret. One came out. 1982. 
285p. Harper, $2. 


In presenting the dilemma of Andrew Kent, 
governor of an English prison, who is faced 
for the first time with the personal responsi- 
bility of executing a prisoner, the author 
makes a powerful plea for the abolition of 
capital punishment. 

See Booklist 28:310 Mar. ’32. 


Children’s Books 
Poetry and Pictures 


Bryant, Lorinda Munson. The children’s 
book of animal pictures. 1931. 105p. 
illus. Century, $2.50. 750 


One of the most interesting of this author’s 
series of art books. The animal pictures are 
carefully selected; ancient, classical and 
modern examples are given, and well written 
descriptions are provided facing each picture. 


Field, Eugene. Some poems of childhood. 
1932. 128p. illus. Scribner, $1. 
811 or 821 


A choice selection, made by Bertha E. Ma- 
hony, of the verses preferred by children, il- 
lustrated with delicately-colored pictures by 
Gertrude Kay. 


Grover, Eulalie Osgood. My caravan. 
1932. 158p. Laidlow, $1. 821.08 


This poetry anthology for children presents 
a new and fresh and attractive selection. The 
silhouette illustrations, the good print and 
the reasonable price help to make it a very 
desirable addition. 


Williamson, Hamilton. Lion cub. 1931. 
illus. Doubleday, 75c. 
While the story is slight, the pictures by 
the Haders will interest young children 
Price very reasonable. 


Things to Do 


Fraser, Chelsea. The model aircraft 
builder. 1931. 384p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.50. 629.13 


A well-illustrated and practical handbook. 
See Booklist 28:204 Jan. ’32 

Leeming, Joseph. Magic for everybody. 
1932. 260p. Doubleday, $1. 791 


Reprint in the Windmill series of a good 
collection of tricks and experiments. 
Historical 
Cannon, Cornelia James. Lazaro in the 
pueblos. 1931. 197p. illus. Houghton, 
$2. 
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A story based on historical journals left by 
the official chronicler of the Spanish con- 
quistador, Antonio de Espejo, a story of life 
on the sky-high mesa Acoma in the 16th 
century. 


Clark, Marion G. and Gordy, W. F. The 
first three hundred years in America. 
1931. 436p. illus. Scribner, $1.20. 973 
A book covering the periods of discovery 

and settlement and the development of the 

colonies until they were ready for inde- 
pendence. A text book of pleasing appear- 
ane, with well chosen illustrations. 


Humphrey, Grace. Father takes us to 
Washington. 1932. 2938p. illus. Penn, 
$2. 917.53 


Woven into story form are the adventures 
of two children whose father takes them to 
the Capital. Much information about public 
buildings and the best known of Washing- 
ton’s show places is given in anecdotal style. 
Useful, although not particularly outstand- 
ing. 


Irving, Washington. The voyages of Co- 
lumbus. 1931. 254p. illus. Macmillan, 
$1.75. 921 
An attractive addition to the Green and 

Blue Library, with illustrations in color and 

in black and white. 


Moses, Belle. Master of Mount Vernon. 
1932. 256p. illus. Appleton, $2. 921 


A simple description of home life at Mount 
Vernon emphasizing Washington’s devotion 
to his adopted children. 


Ogden, H. A. George Washington. 1932. 
1538p. illus. Century, $3. 921 


A brief study of the character and times 
of George Washington by an illustrator who 
specializes in colonial customs and settings. 
The pictures are historically accurate, furni- 
ture, costumes, and uniforms being carefully 
worked out. Some of the material has ap- 
peared in St. Nicholas. 


Turner, Nancy Byrd. In the days of 
young Washington. 1932. 242p. illus. 
Houghton, $2. 921 
A good historical tale of the days of co- 

lonial Virginia. Washington enters the story 

as a minor character, the tall youth from 

Pope’s creek. 
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The Intermediate Shelf 


Becker, May Lamberton, ed. Under twen- 
ty. 1932. 346p. Harcourt, $2.50. 

A collection of stories about girls in their 
teens, chosen with literary merit and fidelity 
to the characteristics of adolescence in mind. 
Includes stories by such authors as Louisa 
May Alcott, Mary E. Wilkins, Dorothy Can- 
field, Booth Tarkington, and Ruth Suckow, 
and may be popular with older readers also. 


Blake, Gladys. Belinda in old New Or- 
leans. 1932. 296p. illus. Appleton, $2. 
Belinda makes a journey from Virginia to 

New Orleans, through the wilderness and 

down the Mississippi, a courageous undertak- 

ing in the days of 1812. Will interest older 
girls and some adults. 


Fletcher, Inglis. The white leopard. 1931. 
8304p. illus. Bobbs, $2.50. 
An African adventure tale, of the struggle 


of a white man to rule hostile, superstitious 
natives. For either adults or older boys. 


Gatti, Attillo. The king of the gorillas. 
1932. 254p. illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 916 
An Italian explorer gives an account of his 


experiences in Africa in a book that will in- 
terest both older boys and adults. 


Grey, Zane. Zane Grey’s book of camps 
and trails. 1931. 211p. illus. Harper, 
$2. 799 


This account of a big game hunt, on which 
the author was accompanied by his young 
son, is reprinted from his larger book, Tales 
of lonely trails. 

See Booklist 28:313 Mar. ’32 


Meader, Stephen W. Away to sea. 1932. 
238p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 

A thrilling tale of mystery and adventure. 
Jim Slater, who runs away to sea, discovers 
that he has signed up as a member of the 
crew of a slave ship bound for Africa. On 
the return trip he escapes and makes his way 
home from New Orleans. 


Williamson, Thames. The flood-fighters. 
1931. 278p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


A boy’s adventures during the great Mis- 
sissippi flood. 
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Inexpensive Reprints Wister. Seven ages of Washington. 


Popular copyrights. 75c Blue Ribbon Books. $1 

Faulkner. Murder off Broadway. Beebe. Beneath tropic seas. 

Lovelace. Early candlelight. Brown. Grandmother Brown’s hundred 
Rolvaag. Pure gold. years. 


Star Dollar Books. $1 
Clendening. Human body. 
Travel Library. $1 

Franck. Scandinavian summer. 


Books of distinction. $1 

Ashton. Dr. Serecold. 

Hamsun. The vagabonds. 
Sackville-West. The Edwardians. 
Stone. The bitter tea of General Yen. Modern Library. 95c 
Weems. A history of George Washington. Mann. The magic mountain. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dues are Due 
Plans are making for the Appleton meeting, October 5, 6, 7. Please remember 


that proposals involving expenditure of funds must be guided by the revenue actu- 
ally in hand. Prompt response will facilitate the work of the Executive Board. 


Notice for the annual dues for the Wisconsin Library Association have been sent 
to all members. When back dues were not paid indication was made on the postal 


card. Might I suggest that the members who have not paid their dues, send in 
their checks to Margaret Reynolds, Treasurer, First Wisconsin National Bank Li- 
brary, Milwaukee. 


MARGARET REYNOLDS, Treasurer. 











